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“How did he ever get the money to buy a car’ 


Perhaps he doesn’t make as much as you do—but he took 
advantage of this quick, easy, sure way to own an automobile 


Sord Week 


a 


thy Fis rchusePtan 


\4 More than 165,000 families—in all walks of life—have taken advantage 
of “The Ford Plan” to own an automobile. Let us tell you about it. 


Our booklet, “The Ford Plan” 
will be mailed gladly to any- 
one upon request. It carries an 
interesting message that every 
one should read. And most of 
all, it will 
show you 
how you 
can soon 
drive your 
own car. 


Mail Coupon 
Now. This 
Book Will be 
Sent by Re- 
turn Mail. 





OU PON 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

Dept. A-2, Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me your book, “The Ford 
Plan" which fully explains your easy 
plan for owning an automobile. 


Name ——— 


R. F. D. Box or St. & No. 





Every family—with even the most 
modest income, can now afford a car 
of their own. This Ford Plan makes 
it possible. 


You accomplish something when you 
own an automobile—give yourself 
more earning power—economize your 
time—travel more, see more, do more, 
enjoy more—get more out of life for 
yourself and family—bring pleasure 
to others. 


Buying a Ford means making a sound 
investment. An investment that yields 
increased earnings and pleasures, 
broadens your vision—moves you 
just that much farther on the road 
t© success. 


Our new book “The Ford Plan” tells 


you exactly what you want to know— 
“How to own an automobile—how 
to make your income do more for you 
—how to enjoy life more.” 


Every family should have their own 
car. Why be pushed and jammed in 
crowded conveyances when you can 
easily and economically go and come 
in your own automobile? Why stay 
home on pleasant afternoons when 
you and the family should be enjoying 
nature’s beauty outdoors? You live 
but once and the years roll by quickly. 
Why wait for tomorrow for things 
that you rightfully should enjoy today? 
Get our book NOW. Don’t wish fora 
car any longer. We’ll show you how 
easy it is to own your own Car. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 
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IT IS EASY TO OWN A CAR BY USING THIS PLAN 
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T= Weekly devotes considerable space this week to the 
i Battle of Lexington and Concord, April 19, 1775. One 
reason for this is the significance of the event in the per- 
spective of history—both American history and the history of 
human liberty. Another reason is the fact that Lexington 
and Concord are only the first of a whole series of 150th 
anniversaries that will be celebrated, either by the whole 
nation or by groups of communities, from now on over a 
period of several years—at least through the anniversary of 
Yorktown, and of course all our bright little boy and girl 
readers know when that was. Next year comes the greatest 
day of all—the 150th birthday of these United States. But, 
as Frederick Palmer suggested on his Personal Page last 
week, had it not been for 


war plays an exciting part in it. It is a thrilling story that 
holds its grip until the last page, based as it is on the 
thesis that right inside a man’s head struggles just as ex- 
citing to him (and to the reader who is let in on it) as war 
itself are fought to a finish, The Weekly unhesitatingly 
recommends “Invisible wounds” (Dodd Mead & Co.) as a 
good story, and this opinion is not influenced by the fact 
that its author is a member of the family. 


* . o 
ATIONAL Commander Drain, on his recent tour of the 
South in the interests of The American Legion Endow- 


ment Fund, visited Richmond—naturally. Hence this story, 
relayed to the Weekly by 





April 19, 1775, perhaps July 
4, 1776, would have come 
down in history only as the 
day after July 3d. 


* * * 


EXINGTON and Concord 
iv are in expert hands in 
this issue of the Weekly. 
Arthur Pound, who writes 
of the historical background 
that produced the crisis, is 
editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly _‘ Press (which 
doesn’t mean that he is 
editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, though there is a con- 
nection). He is the author 
of “The Iron Man in In- 
dustry,” describing the social 
and economic revolution 
brought about by the intro- 
duction of machinery—a 
work which is now being 
translated into German. Mr. 
Pound has enjoyed unusual 
opportunities in studying 
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John J. Wicker, Jr., Vir- 
ginia Past Department Com- 
mander and former National 
Executive Committeeman. 
Commander Drain visited 
the Soldiers’ Home at Rich- 
mond, occupied, of course, 
by veterans of the Con- 
federate Army. The Com- 
mander gave the veterans a 
little talk, saying in the 
course of it: “The men of 
the North thought they were 
right and you men of the 
South thought you were 
right.” “Thought hell,” in- 
10 terrupted the voice of a 
gray-clad auditor. “We knew 
damn well we were right.” 


By Arthur Pound 


12 * . . 
Wi the approach of 
~¥ Memorial Day, Flag 


Day and _ Independence 
Day, Legion posts will want 
their communities to under- 
stand the etiquette of the 
flag. Sets of matrices of 


By Waligren 








the literature of the early 
Revolutionary period and 
has had access to important collections of Revolutionary 
data. During the war he was on the staff of the Chief Cable 
Censor, U. S. N., at Washington. 


*- * * 


en Patmer should require no introduction to any 
reader of the Weekly. He would have been at Lexing- 
ton and Concord if he had been alive—as it is he has been 
present at every worth-while war since the Greco-Turkish 
set-to of 1897. He has seen more war and known more soldiers 
than any man alive. That is a large statement, and if any- 
body can disprove it the pages of the Weekly are open to him. 


* * ¢ 


pay being no war on tap at present, Mr. Palmer has 
just written a novel—his fourth. The last previous one, 
“The Last Shot”, was a pre-war novel, and attracted wide 
attention from the fact that it appeared, purely by coinci- 
dence, just on the eve of the World War. Mr. Palmer’s new 
novel, “Invisible Wounds”, is not a war novel, though the 


pages 12 and 13 of the Au- 
gust 29, 1924, issue of the Weekly, “How to Honor the Flag 
of the United States,” may be obtained from the Weekly 
for one dollar the set. These matrices can be used to re- 
produce the illustrated flag rules in newspapers and post pub- 
lications. 
ae 


“ a mail carrier and am still covering miles for Un- 
cle Sam,” writes A. W. Larson of Dell Rapids, South 
Dakota. “I have noticed that the Weekly is the only mag- 
azine to go into some homes. There certainly must be thou- 
sands of similar cases. Buddy reads his Weekly, gets a laugh 
out of Bursts and Duds and Wallgren, finds his old outfit is 
having a reunion, recognizes a name, a face or a place, and 
tosses it to the kiddies—but alas, there is nothing there for 
them.” Mr. Larson would like to have the Weekly start a 
children’s page. The Weekly would like to do it, but there’s 
no room for a children’s page right now. Why not tell the 
children about the Endowment Fund? Children are inter- 
ested in other children, and would get the point all right. 
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The Making of the American 





Revolution 


eighty-three and aft- 

er more than a half 

a century of public 
life, our second President 
wrote: 

“There is an overween- 
ing fondness for repre- 
senting this country as a 
scene of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, union, _har- 
mony and _ benevolence. 
But let not your sons or 
mine deceive themselves. 
This country, like all oth- 
ers, has been a theater of 
parties and feuds for 
near two hundred years.” 

Old John Adams knew 
whereof he spoke; he came 
of a contentious stock, 
had taken part in the 
quarrels of three genera- 
tions, and when he ex- 
tended the reign of “par- 
ties and feuds” back to 
the very beginnings of 
Colonial settlement he was 
not exaggerating in the 
least. We shall not begin 
to understand the Amer- 
ican Revolution until we 
accept the fact that it 
was a long time in the 
making and arrived, final- 
ly, not as a grand out- 
burst of heroic passion 
but rather as the cul- 
mination of a dogged: 
quarrel in which religious bigotry, eco- 
nomic interest, class hatred, military 
ineptitude, political bungling and art- 
ful propaganda all played their parts. 

The ancestors of the men who “fired 
the shot heard round the world” at 
Concord, on April 19, 1775, all came 
to the new world as Dissenters. Al- 
most no immigrants arrived between 
1640 and the close of the Revolution. 
The original settlers thought of them- 
selves as religious dissenters seeking 
relief from persecution, but church 
and state were joined in the land of 
their origin, so that fundamentally 
they were political as well as religious 
dissenters. They brought revolt with 
them as surely as they brought seeds 
and weapons. Moreover, the stronger 
of the two colonies, that of the Puri- 
tans around Massachusetts Bay, imme- 
diately set out to govern itself as a 
theocracy, with the avowed purpose of 
setting up a “City of God inhabited 

His Saints.” But the tradition of 
dissent was too strong for unity of be- 
lief to maintain itself. Rhode Island 
was founded by religious dissenters 
and Connecticut by political dissenters 
from the Massachusetts Bay colony. 
The former sought oe liberty, the 
latter relief from a political system in 
which the ballot was restricted to 
¢hurch members. Yet it, in turn, es- 
ed strict property qualifications 
‘or the ballot. 

Sprung from such roots, the New 
Englanders were foreordained to quar- 


I: 1817, at the age of 









By ARTHUR POUND 


On Tuelday Night the 18th Enftant, as fecretly-as 
poffible, General Gage Draughted out about 1000 or 
1200 of his bet Troops, which he embarked on a 
Tranfport, and Landed that Night at Cambridge.--- 
Wedrelday Morning by Day break they Marched up 
to Lexington, where before Bveakfalt, as ufual, 
about 30 of the Inhabitants were praétifing the. 
Manual Exercile.---Upon thele without the leait 
Provocation, they Fired about rg Minutes, Killed 
fix Men, and Wounded feveral, without a fingle 
Shot from our Men, who Retveated as falt as poffiblé. 
---Hence they proceeded to Concord ; on the Road 
thither, they Fired at, and Killed, a Man on Hortc- 
back,---went to the Houfe where Mr. Hancock 
lodged, who, .with Mr. Samuel Adams, luckily 
got out of their Way, by the Means of a fecret and 
fpeedy Intelligence.---The Houle was Searched for 
them, but when they could not be found, the inhuman 
Soldiery Killed the Woman of the Houle and all the‘. 
‘Children, and fet Fire to the Houfe. 
Revere was Miffing when the Exprefs came away. 
In their way to Concord, the Regulars Fired at and 
Killed Hogs, Geefe, Cattle and every thing that 
came in their way, and burnt feveral Hoults. 
V o Concord they took Poffe 


ros 


An account of the Battle of Lexington 
and Concord which appeared in the 
New York Gazette for May 1, 1775, 
which includes mention of the escape 
of Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 
The Gazette was aTory organ, but was 
liberal enough to print this decidedly 
pro-Colonial version of the fight 


rel with authority an ocean away. 
They began to struggle against the 
Crown shortly after they landed, and 
with a few respites kept it up until 
the Revolution. One of these respites 
occurred, naturally, from the pehead- 
ing of Charles I to the restoration of 
Charles II, when their sect held au- 
thority in England. Other respites, 
less pronounced, appeared when the 
British and Colonials joined in fighting 
the French, but these harmonies were 
somewhat jarred by the fact that some 
colonists continued to trade illicitly 
with the French while the rest were 
fighting them. 

The “Saints of the City of God” 
fathered keen and adventurous trad- 
ers, none too scrupulous. Rum, fish 
and slaves were the leading commodi- 
ties carried by their vessels. Parlia- 
ment, it is true, thought of the col- 
onies chiefly in terms of trade; but the 
vigor, sometimes amounting to ferocity, 
with which the Colonial merchants de- 
fended their profits against the excise- 
man can be matched only by that dis- 
played by modern bootleggers. Esti- 


Mr. Paul”. 





mable citizens reveled in 
smuggling. Goods were 
brought in duty free 
bribery and forgery of 
documents amid the silent 
conspiracies of whole com- 
munities. And the fron- 
tiersmen of the outlying 
towns cut government 
timber—the King’s woods 
set aside for naval use~— 
just as zealously as the 
merchants smuggled 
Neither of these great 
groups of colonists acted 
as if the British Navy 
were of any use to the 
colonies, whereas _ the 
truth is that it convoyed 
their merchantmen and 
safeguarded ll _ their 
trade, including that in 
arms and axes, 

Washington, in his day, 
met and grieved over this 
New England parsimony 
and lack of public spirit, 
In Volume III of his 
Writings may be found 
this heart-cry of a Vir- 
ginia gentleman mired in 
New England thrift: 

“Notwithstanding all 
the public virtue which is 
ascribed (to New Eng- 
landers) there is no na- 
tion under the sun (that 
I ever came across) pay 
greater adoration to 
money than they do. . . . Such a dearth 
of public spirit, and want of virtue, 
such stock-jobbing and fertility in all 
the low arts to obtain advantage of one 
kind and another . . . I never saw be 
fore, and pray God I may never be wit- 
ness to again. . . . Such a dirty, mer 
cenary spirit pervades the whole, that 
I should not be surprised at any disas- 
ter that may happen.” 

Probably Hamilton wrote that and 
Washington merely signed it, but unde 
niably the New Englanders were a dif- 
ficult people to handle, be the handler 
George III or George Washington. 
Yet if they had been merely quarrel 
some and avaricious, and a 
more, they would not have conque 
the wilderness as they did or have 
brought on the Revolution as they did 
Their vices were but the reflex of their 
virtues. Mencken, with some tru 
may call them “God-crazy,” but no 
doubt the faith that God would con- 
found their enemies sustained them_at 
many points in their wrestle with In- 
dians and the wilderness. Avarice is 
akin to thrift, without which they 
would have perished miserably in t 
niggardly environment of  theiré 
Looking back upon them it is easy ® 
see the faults of these descendants of 
the “Saints” and to discount their vit 
tues in the light of modern opulence 
and understanding. But we must bear 
in mind that America was not © 
then but dirt r and vastly ignorant. 
Truly, what Hobbes said of life ™ 
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eral was strictly true of 
Bre in colonial New England; 
it was indeed “short, brutish 
and nasty,” and as such it 
nurtured a harsh, cantanker- 
ous, money-grubbing but able 
people. owever, in passing 
judgment, let us remember 
that such shortcomings as 
they had may still be found, 
and not always coupled with 
ability. Bee 
If there is anything in the 
history of men and nations 
that is undeniable it is this— 
the tap root of strife is 
money. Groups, factions, na- 
tions fight under this slogan 
or that, but the true goal is 
economic advantage. At the 
time the economic issue may 
not be clear to the actors in 
war’s drama; but the power 
that is sought or defended 
through arms is the power to 
tax and the freedom that is 
sought or defended by arms 
is the power to do one’s own 
taxing in one’s own group- 
way. There are minor causa- 
tions of war, of course; life 
is too complex to admit of one of 
its major activities being reduced to 
stark unity, but just as the big busi- 
ness of life is earning of a living, so 
the big business of fighting is safe- 
guarding or improving that living. 
The American Revolution was essen- 
tially an economic war, fought for the 
power to tax. At nearly every stage 
of the long struggle which led up to 
the outbreak of hostilities, the talk 
raged around trade, money, customs 
duties, salaries of officials and other 
ractical matters. The doctrine of 
tural rights” entered the scene late 
and chiefly as one more reason for do- 
ing what was wanted for less altru- 
istic reasons. On the one side was an 
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Boulder in memory of the Minute Men on Lex- 
ington Common inscribed with Captain Parker’s 


famous declaration 


imperial government which, far from 
taking a just pride in the rapid prog- 
ress of the colonies in wealth and pop- 
ulation, looked upon them primarily as 
markets for manufactured goods and 
sources of raw material. Britain was 
still under the sway of the mercantile 
theory, and she was still green at run- 
ning far-flung possessions dumped in 
her lap by the conquests and discover- 
ies of the preceding century. On the 
hither shore stood a resourceful, gain- 
ful people, alert to the main chance, 
who, even when the milking process 
hurt them very little, resisted by eva- 
sion, by boycott, and finally by war. 
The “ifs” of history are stimulating 
if nothing more. Probably the Revolu- 
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tion would have petered out 
except for Washington; prob- 
ably it would not have hap- 
pened at all if Adam Smith 
had killed the Mercantile 
Theory ten years earlier than 
he did with the publication of 
his “Wealth of Nations” in 
1776. Those are interesting 
speculations. But the Revo- 
lution, obviously, could - not 
happen until after France 
had been driven out of the 
St. Lawrence and Ohio val- 
leys. As long as France held 
the frontiers the colonists 
needed England; after the fall 
of Quebec and the peace -of 
1763, England was no longer 
necessary. 

Moreover, there was the 
war debt to consider. Oust- 
ing the French from America 
had cost Great Britain more 
than $400,000,000, of which 
nearly $300,000,000 had been 
added to the national debt. 
The exchequer was hard up 
and naturally enough sought 
to raise more money from 
Colonial trade. Parliament 
tinkered with customs duties, thereby 
rousing the Colonial merchants, and 
then it applied the Stamp Act, which 
aroused the common people. 

It is a gross error to imagine that 
all Americans of the Colonial era were 
united in opposing Great Britain. As 
James Truslow Adams so well sets 
forth in his “Revolutionary New Eng- 
land,” there was a good bit of what we 
have learned to call social revolution 
in our colonial progress toward nation- 
alism. The poor men of the frontier 
complained bitterly of the exploitation 
they suffered at the hands of the bank- 
ers and merchants of the seaboard 
towns, many of whom had close finan- 
cial connections with England. But 

Salle 








The retreat of the British from Concord, from an early print 
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the frontier is a state of mind as well 
as a place, and the artisans and labor- 
ers of the towns sympathized with the 
fromtiersmen rather than with the co- 
lonial traders and capitalists. Only 
when their pocketbooks were touched 
by shipping restrictions and customs 
tolls did the latter, as a class, join in 
anti-English propa nda in a large 
way. And then they usually were 
quick to repent having given aid and 
comfort to the popular cause, the ad- 
herents of which were prone to cele- 
brate such alliances with riotous de- 
struction of property. 

In the cities mechanics filled the 
ranks of the Sons of Liberty, and that 
organization acted too often as a 
“trained mob” to awaken much en- 
thusiasm among men of property. In- 
deed, proletarian feeling against the 


rich often rose high enough to suggest 
that if the American Revolution had 
been immediately successful, its anti- 
property impetus would have carried it 
some distance toward the complete con- 
fiscation of large fortunes, but a long 
war so disciplined the people and in- 
ured them to the leadership of prac- 
tical men that such danger was avoid- 
ed, though not without difficulty even 
after seven years of conflict. 

As it was, the confiscating spirit 
spent itself on the possessions of the 
Loyalists. They had remained true to 
the King and they paid the price. 
Many returned to England; others 
went or were banished to Nova Scotia, 
and of these a large number eventually 
settled on lands assigned to them in 
Ontario. There, as the United Em- 
pire Loyalists, they formed the back- 
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bone, of im 
How many Loyalists 
Colonies cannot be accurately deter. 
mined; one authority says that more 
Colonials fought for the King in that 
struggle than for independence. 


Adams relates that in Boston, the hot- 
bed of revolt, the last decisions of the © 
town meeting, taken at a time of fever 
> carried only by a margin of three 
tw Pe 


0. 
On the eve of the struggle Ameri. | 
been divided 
into three great groups. At one extreme / 
were the neck-or-nothing revolutionists, | 


can society seems to have 


a minority with nothing much to lose 
but their lives. 
pared and organized. At the other ex- 
treme were the Loyalists, certainly 
more numerous than the ardent revo 
(Continued on page 13) 


He Saw Them Fire “the Shot 
Heard Round the World” 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


HAVE read the histories and 
documents; I have been over the 
ground. 

As I read _ living figures rose 

from the pages; I saw the red-faced 

ramrod British regulars marching in 

the dead of night toward Concord, and 
saw the a, gray- 

faced Minute Men in their 

brown homespun take their 


May 24th, 1775. 


neighbors gathered at the Taber home 
to get it all straight. 

With face powder smudged, clothes 
torn and mud-caked, a flesh wound of 
the arm bandaged in lint and strips 
of bed linen, he seemed to his father 
and mother, especially his mother, a 


SAMUEL WYMAN. Chai 


peasants! Peasants! We showed ‘em 
yesterday, the——” 

“Ez!” exclaimed his mother, “l 
never expected to live to hear a son 
of mine swear!” : 

“Ma,” Ezra replied, “tain’t like 
swearing when you come hand to 
hand with a British redeoat, 
It’s what I call high-class 


praying. 
“Well, other officers were 





muskets and hurry out 
into the moonlight in an- 
swer to the alarm. 

As m, bane we, the 

und, populous villages 
or today Beene sparse 
Colonial settlements, and 
scattered Colonial farm- 
houses replaced the com- 
fortable homes of Boston 
commuters; I heard Major 
Pitcairn’s cry “Disperse, 

‘ou damned rebels!” and the crash of a 

ritish volley, and saw puffs of black 
—_ from behind bushes and stone 
walls. 

The suspense of that famous day, 
‘April 19, 1775, was mine. I did not 
know how the war that was sta 
that day was going to end. I only 
knew that it had begun. 

“All hell can’t stop it now,” as Ezra 
Taber said. 

Who is Ezra? I have created him 
in order that you may_ see the battle 
through his eyes instead of read about 
it. is home was in Concord; he had 
been in Boston the day before the Brit- 
ish marched out. It was his luck to 
see more of the fighting than any other 
Susie Man, partly because he had a 

orse. 

His account is kept true to the his- 
torical facts; it has the greater truth 
of being human and soldierly. I have 
chosen that his language should not be 
that cf his time but ours, as, fresh 
from the field, the mornin after, he 
tells his story to his family and the 


oad near a Mill. 


OST in the Battle at Menotomy, by 
Nathan Putnam, of Capt. Hutchinfon's Company, who was 
hen badly wounded, a French Firelock, marked D, No. 6, wit! 


marking Iron, on the Breech. Said Putnam carried it to a crof: 


May 16. 1775. 





Nowadays a soldier wouldn’t adver- 
tise in his home-town paper if he lost 
his rifle in action, as this veteran of 
the fighting at Menotomy, during the 
British retreat from Lexington and 
Concord, did in the New England 
Chronicle of Boston. But it was stern 
war for all that 


ong —_ from the sae Bn had 
mn doin e spring ploughing yes- 
terday. He had coon ploughing a fur- 
row in new soil for a mighty seeding. 
From the partisan of a cause who 
went to his weekly drill he had become 
the soldier of a cause. He had seen 
bloodshed. There was a glitter in his 
eye. He was fondling his musket as 


he began: 

“In Boston the redcoats were thick 
as fleas. Old wy had more reinforce- 
ments which the King had sent to over- 
awe us. Some of the officers were talk- 
ing big. They’d been in European 
wars and ’d make short work of the 
‘damned peasant rebels.’ Called us 


j Whoever has faid Gun in Poffeffion, is defir 
return it to Col. Mansfield of Lynn, or to the Selemen o 
janvers, and they thal) be wel} rewarded for their Trouble, 
Danvers, 


pretty serious. They didn’t 
want to fire on Englishmen. 
Old Gage, having failed in 
arguing us into submission, 
he was going to scare us 
into it, still hoping t 
avoid war. If we would let 
him ride over us, and then 
we'd touch our forelocks to 
him, peasant fashion, he 
would forgive us provi 
we paid all the taxes the King laid om 
us. There were rumors he was pre- 
ome a surprise party for us. He'd 

eard we had ninety barrels of powder 
and some old cannon at Concord. Sent 
out spies to find where they were le 
cated.” 

There Ezra’s father cut in. 

“Didn’t old Gage ever hear of the 
Provincial Assembly?” he ask 
“Didn’t the Assembly appropriate 
money to arm us and didn’t we elect 
the ‘Assembly? We put our hard- 
earned shillings into that wder. 
ma and me ang & nights to ma 
bullets. Did old Gage think we’d give 
up that powder till he give us our 

hts? t did he think all the 

ute Men had been drilling for! 
And in the open, too?” 

“Yes,” said Ezra; “He had wart. 
ing enough of what would happen, and 
it did happen yesterday. And surprise 
was his game, as I said, slipping his 

to Concord to 


men across in the —_ hours 
get the stores before the Minute Men 





night and marching fas 


rial ay in Canada, ; 
ere were in the © 


John § 


They were well pre 7 
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could get together. Planned to cap- 
ture Sam Adams and John Hancock, 
too. Thought if he got the ringleaders 
the stores, too, we’d wilt. Sam 
and John are good talkers, but I guess 
if Gage had got ’em we’d not run short 
of talkers.” 
“Those two godly men!” exclaimed 
his mother. “Why, they’ve done every- 
. ! ? 


es,” said Ezra, “but we are past 
words. This counts now.” 

He patted his musket. 

“And Paul Revere spoiled the sur- 
prise party,” Ezra wet on. “As I 


houses were breaking out in all direc- 
tions. I guess the redcoats knew by 
that time they hadn’t surprised us 
much. When i saw how far apart 
the lights were, and thought how long 
it would take us Minute Men to get 
together, it occurred to me that old 
Gage had a pretty smart plan.” 

“My, but you do crack up that old 
tyrant of a Gage,” said his mother. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“I’ve got no illusion, mother,” said 
Ezra. “It’s British regulars we're 
fighting. When you’ve got a job on 
hand, it’s best to know if it’s a stiff 
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“Some of ’em who'd had a hard day 
at the plough had fallen asleep. Among 
the others all kinds of talk was going 
on as they ate up all the cold grub in 
the Tavern and those that wanted it 
took rum. Some thought they’d been 
summoned.on a false alarm. They 
argued this because the scouts they had 
sent out had not come back. Good 
reason why—the redcoats had gob- 
bled ’em. Some were for marching to 
Concord and not firing unless the Brit- 
ish tried to take the stores. Others 
said this was the Minute Man’s coun- 
try and they’d shoot a British redcoat 








heard it he was ready waiting for the 
lights in the church tower to tell which 
jo Ae British were coming—then he 


hell for leather.” 
++.» The poem does not mention 
William Dawes who also rode to give 
the alarm. Dawes does not rhyme 
with “Listen and you shall hear,” so 
ve listen in literature only to the hoof- 
beats of Paul’s steed, and William is 
out. William had previously in- 
arm in trying to filch a can- 
non from the British. If there had 
Distinguished Service Crosses in 
days, Paul would have had his 
at once, and William would have had 
— the Board had heard all the 


“Well,” Ezra went on, “I spent the 
night with Cousin Zachariah off the 
main road and about three miles from 

m. ‘Long about midnight we 
Were waked by some fellow who prob- 
tbly had the word from Revere, pound- 
Bg on the door and shouting, ‘The 

are coming!’ There I was, 
tight miles from Concord where my 
I was, but I had my horse. When 
Went out of doors lights from farm 


The British regulars firing into the 
ranks of the Minute Men at Concord 
Bridge, from an old print 


job. Well, I rode down toward the 
zexington road, but stopped when I 
saw horsemen on the road. Mounted 
British scouts they were. So I fell 
back and got under the shadow of a 
tree. Then came the flankers on foot 
on either side of the road, and behind 
them a solid column of redcoats. A 
thousand of ’em, I guess.” 

. ++. About seven hundred, Ezra. 
Some historians make a few more 
and some a few less. The point is, we 
will agree, the kind of reception they 


ot 
“Their bayonets and accoutrements 


I could 


listened in the moonlight. 
lar. 


ear their tramp, tramp so re 
I rode across the fields until was 
ahead of ’em and then turned into 
Lexington Common. There the men 
of Captain John Parker’s Lexington 
company who had arrived were loung- 
ing about Buckman’s tavern, waiting 
for whatever might happen. 





on sight just as soon as they’d shoot 
a burglar. One old fellow, Jonas 
Parker—I’ll not forget him—said he’d 
stay +. there fighting as long as he 
had a breath of life left in him. 

“Captain Parker was listening to the 
talk, and thinking hard. It was for 
him to make the decision. He didn’t 
want to start the war, but to leave that 
to the British. 

“Then, just as it was getting broad 
daylight, a man came running in to 
say that the British were near. No 
more talk. Every man grabbed his 
musket. All turned to Captain Parker. 
He hesitated an instant. Then he hur- 
ried his men together and lined ’em up 
on the road just as the British ap- 
peared. You could see they had us 
ten to one. 

“As I had no musket, I stood off to 
one side of the tavern with hand on 
pommel ready to mount, watching. It 
all happened so quick—all over in a 
few minutes.” 

. . . » Historians have scanned docu- 
ments and written countless pages in 
the intervening one hundred and fifty 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Why the Legion Seeks a Home| 





for Every Homeless Child 


By MARK T. McKEE 


Chairman, National Child Welfare Committee, The American Legion 


O arrive at a complete under- 
standing of the human side 
of the Legion’s child welfare 


problem, let’s bring it right 
home to you. Let’s suppose that 
you are about the average ex-service 
man, with a wife and a couple of 
fairly small children, with an income 
which you earn entirely by your 
personal efforts, and with comparative- 
ly little money or insurance put away 
against a rainy day. And, just to 
make your situation conform to that of 
a great many ex-service men with 
whose families we come in contact, let’s 
assume that neither you nor your wife 
has any relatives who would be willing 
or able to help support your family if 
you should die. 

Now let’s make the unpleasant as- 
sumption that an old wound begins to 
make complications, or the after-effects 
of the French climate bring on tuber- 
culosis—and, after an illness which 
uses up all of your little savings, you 


ie. 
What becomes of your family? 
Right there is the crux of the child 
welfare problem of the Legion. If you 
haven’t left an income to support the 
youngsters, and if your wife is not able 
to do the almost impossible job of look- 
ing after the needs of small children 
and at the same time earning a living 
for all three, then something is almost 
bound to smash. It’s an unpleasant 
thought, but true. Just about the only 
hope for the family lies in what The 
American Legion may be able to do. 
The American Legion’s Child Wel- 
fare Service exists for the sole purpose 
of bettering the conditions of orphans 
—or half orphans—of men who served 


in the World War. Often the half-or- 
phan presents as acute a problem as 
the child who has lost both his parents. 

After all, the mature man or woman 
realizes that the only way we have to 
make life worth while is to make the 
world a better place for our own chil- 
dren—or, if we haven’t any, then for 
other people’s children. As we can 
raise the standards of the children, 
whether standards of health or of in- 
telligence or of morality, then by just 
so much can we moke this a better 
world and a better America a few 
years hence. 

Helping the children is the most fun- 
damental thing to be done for the good 
of America. The Legion, with its in- 
terest in a better America, wants to 
help all children. But because we can- 
not possibly extend our efforts in any 
degree of intensity over the whole field 
of child welfare, we have naturally 
chosen to do what we can for the or- 
phans of our comrades in the service. 


fe is a program close to any Legion- 
naire’s heart, if he pauses to give it 
a moment’s thought. As Commander 
Drain said in his recent article in the 
Weekly, “I see no reason why a child 
should suffer because its father gave 
his life in defending his country.” 
Nor can anyone else see such a rea- 
son. It is a common-sense point of hu- 
manity; if anything, that child is en- 
titled to better material surroundings 
than ever the father could have given 
him, in part to make up for the less 
tangible loss which the child has suf- 
fered by the parent’s death. And the 
Legion’s Child Welfare Service is do- 


ing what it cca to obtain for the or- 
phan of a service man the very best 
home conditicns possible. 

Take an example which recen 
came up in a middle western city. 
man who had been a captain of a ma- 
chine-gun company—he saw pretty 
nearly the maximum of active service 
—got into serious difficulties through 
passing a bad check. He was arrested 
and pleaded guilty. The court was 
about to pass a heavy sentence, for it 
was his second offense. 

Someone got in touch with the local 
Legion. The service officer sent down 
to the court and asked that sentence 
be not passed until the man could have 
a mental examination. It seemed to 
the Legion worker that if a man of 
obviously the high character this man 
had was anor ge 9 bad checks, then 
something must be wrong with his 
head. 

So the man was sent to an institu- 
tion for observation by experts in men- 
tal troubles. They reported back, 
quickly enough, that the man had pro- 
nounced symptoms of mental affliction. 
He was not, as it happened, responsible 
for his misdeeds. So the sentence was 
made a fine of one dollar, which the Le- 

ion paid. And the man went into a 
eterans Bureau hospitai for treat- 
ment which, the experts say, will re- 
turn him to society a normal and self- 
respecting citizen in a few months or 
perhaps a year at most. 

At the time of his arrest, the man 
had a wife and a fifteen-months-old 
baby. Within a week another child 
was born. The wife was a former 
army nurse, a woman of unusual abil- 
ity. But she could do nothing to take 

















others—particularly the helpless. 
aiding the men disabled in th 


peace an 


The akove endorsement of The American Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment 
Fund is from a letter written to National Commander Drain by the Secretary of 
Labor, who is also Director General of the Loyal Order of Moose. By ruising this 
fund, to yield an estimated income of $225,000 a year, the Legion seeks to under- 
write the complete fulfillment of the country’s obligation to the disabled and the 
to guarantee a continuance of the Legion’s efforts, 
without which no governmental provision can be wholly effective. 


orphans of service men, and 


M Y profound satisfaction in co-operating in the raising of The 
American Legion Endowment Fund, as a member of the Hon- 
orary Committee, arises out of the laudable purposes for which you 
are raising the fund. I am one of those who believe that the greatest 
happiness that can come to the human heart grows out of helping 
I feel sure that all who join in 
e service of our country, and in helping 
in the Legion’s child welfare work, will be more than repaid in the 
contentment which true service to others always brings. 






JAMES J. DAVIS. 





——I 
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Proof that Mark T. McKee is an authority on child welfare: Mrs. McKee and the nine McKee children. 
Mr. and Mrs. McKee are caring for two other children, 


tare of the family’s support; she was 
retty thoroughly occupied in caring 
or the two babies. 

The Legion stepped in and saw that 
she got a little financial help out of the 
pockets of post members to tide her 
over the first few weeks after the baby 
was born. Then it arranged for tem- 
porary care of the children under the 
supervision of the Auxiliary. Thus the 
mother was released from taking care 
of the children, and was able to accept 
— cases as a registered nurse. 

hat does all of this mean in terms 
of the national good? Well, as a starter 
it means that an ex-service man was 
not sent to jail for an offense commit- 
when he was not mentally responsi- 
Second, it means that this hus- 
d and father will be returned to his 
y, after a little while, ready to 
assume an occupation which will yield 
the family a good living, and which 
will not tempt him back into unlawful 
ways of earning a living. 
at is more in the line of child 
welfare, that home is only temporarily 
broken. The mother wants to hold it 
ie ther; so does the father, for even 
dishonesty was due to his desire to 
and shelter the family. 
av to the relief work of the Legion, 
family will come together again in 
er a year, with a nest-egg saved 
the mother from her earnings—for 
‘ 








a nurse’s pay is more than the woman 
will need to keep herself and the chil- 
dren. The father will resume work, 
the home will be re-established, and 
those children will have the privilege 
of growing up in a good American 
home which would have been wiped out 
if the Legion had not taken charge of 
the emergency situation. 


bay I have described is an activ- 
ity of the child welfare phase in 
an individual post and an individual 


state department. But this same sort 
of thing is being done all of the time all 
over the land. It is a safe guess—but 
because of lack of figures, only a guess 
—that there are several hundreds of lit- 
tle families being cared for by Legion 
posts and Auxiliary units right now 
under comparable conditions. 

Yet the problem is nowhere near be- 
ing taken care of. The figures of the 
Veterans Bureau show that today 
there are 35,000 children, orphans of 
service men. And 5,000 of these, one 
child in seven, are not receiving proper 
care and attention. 

We get these children in the billets of 
the Legion. One of the billets, at Otter 
Lake, Michigan, has been operating for 
some little time now. The second, at 
Clarksboro, New Jersey, will open the 
latter part of this month. The third, at 


In addition 


Who says thirteen is an unlucky number? 


Independence, Kansas, will begin to 
function in the fall. 

But if any human being of ordinary 
human sympathy—he doesn’t have to 
have any Legion or service connection 
—can see the condition of the children 
who enter the billet, if he can see this 
without having to wipe his eyes, then 
I am badly mistaken. I confess that it 
moves me deeply every time I witness 
it. And I have feos watching this sort 
of thing pretty regularly for a good 
many years. 

The youngsters who come to us come, 
in general, from the depths of destitu- 
tion. They have been living under con- 
ditions which point to the tremendous 
resistance inherent in the human body 
before you can kill it. They are dirty. 
Not infrequently they are afflicted with 
vermin. Almost without exception the 
are undernourished, half-starved, wit 
faces pasty-white and thin. Many of 
them are suffering, as a result of the 
neglect into which the death of their 
parents has thrown them, from various 
physical defects. Bad tonsils and ade- 
noids 4re particularly frequent, for ex- 
ample. 

We take those kids in:and scrub off 
the dirt. If they need it, we delouse 
them. We correct the defects, if we 
can—we take out their infected tonsils, 
remove the adenoids if need be, and 

(Continued on page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: T’o uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculeate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sunctify our comradeship by our derotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Vreamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The Campaign for The American Legion 
Endowment 
V. A Home for Every Homeless Orphan of a Veteran 
HAT shall be the fate of the child whose father was 
lost to him fighting for his country? 

Does any American question the rightness of giving that 
child as good a chance in life as he would have were his 
father alive today? Will any Americ2n consent that any 
such child shall be allowed to grow up impoverished, un- 
loved and neglected, uneducated end ill cared for, to curse 
the sacrifice that his father made? 

It is almost an insult to ask such questions. 

But what has been done to insure for our war orphans 
the inalienable heritage of any American child? Very 
little has been done, to tell the truth. 

The American Legion has pledged itself to find a home 
for every homeless orphan of a veteran—a home where 
health, education, affection and character building shall 
displace disease, want, ignorance and the easy path which 
leads to lives of vice and crime. 

The American Legion has taken this pledge, and finds 
that to fulfill it will impose financial responsibilities which 
are beyond the means of the Legion to sustain. The Le- 
gion, therefore, has gone before the public asking its as- 
sistance in the creation of an Endowment or trust fund 
of $5,000,000, the interest only from which will be ex- 
pended. The earnings of this fund, some $225,000 an- 
nually, will comprise the public’s cash guarantee that the 
Legion’s work for the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 
and the care of soldiers’ orphans will not flag. The 
rehabilitation of the veterans themselves has been dis- 
cussed in other editorials. This editorial will confine itself 
to the orphans. 

There are thirty-five thousand of them, and of this num- 
ber five thousand are in dire need at this very moment. 
The Legion employs the term “orphan” in a _ broad 
sense. It understands that term to include children 
both of whose parents may be living, if the parents, 
through illness, poverty or other circumstances, are unable 
to give their children the care and upbringing which an 
American child ought to have. The Legion’s carefully 
thought out program may be given briefly thus: 

1. Preserve the integrity of the natural home wher- 
ever possible. Where illness, poverty or other misfor- 
tunes bear too heavily on the little ones, try to relieve that 
situation and hold the home together. It may be a case 
where the father is ill in a government hospital and the 
mother is unable to make ends meet on the slender com- 
pensation she receives. It may be a case where the mother 
is dead or the parents are separated. Things may look 
black for the moment, but the Legion’s agents will consider 
the future, and if there is a chance of re-establishing the 
natural home this will be done. Direct assistance may be 
extended to keep the home together. The children may 
be withdrawn, under Legion care, for the time being and 
restored later when the family fortunes have mended. 

2. Where both parents are dead or the home is ir- 
revocably broken up, the Legion will take the children in 
charge and care for them until they can be legally adopted 
into suitable American homes, where they will be. loved 
and cared for by foster parents who will regard them as 
their own. 


3. While children are under the temporary care of the 
Legion they will be kept in what the Legion calls “billets”, 
which will be as nearly like normal homes as _ possible. 
One such biliet, at Otter Lake, Michigan, is in operation 
now. Another will be opened soon at Clarksboro, New 
Jersey. Others are being constructed in Kansas and in 
Tennessee. Children go there until they can be restored 
to their own homes or until other homes can be found for 
them. 

In finding foster parents the Legion favors Legion mem- 
bers and ex-service men, but this is not a rule. The 
Legion makes the most careful inquiries into the financial 
and moral standing of all such applicants before it ap- 
proves their request to adopt a Legion child. The child of 
misfortune, who never had half a chance, in every case 
goes into a home which is up to or above the national 
standard. 

This work has only been fairly begun. For three years 
the Legion has been planning it out, but has been unable 
to put its plans into execution because it lacked the money 
to do so. The Legion’s appeal, with its needs, stated al- 
ways in the most moderate terms, has gone to the heart 
of America. It has quickened sparks of emotion, touched 
patriotic impulses in a way which recalls the brave days 
of ’17 and °18. America has not forgotten those who gave 
health and strength and life itself in their country’s serv- 
ice. It has not forgotten their neglected little children. It 
accepts The American Legion as its chosen servant and 
agent in the task of remembrance. 


Take Off the Blinders 


M* persons will admit that political developments of 
recent years reveal the glaring shortcomings of our 
citizenship. It is hopeful, however, that a new spirit of 
inquiry has been aroused. People are asking how Amer- 
ican boys and girls may be better fitted to face the com- 
plicated problems of politics and civic effairs. 

One possible path to improvement proceeds from the dis- 
covery that in only six States—Arkansas, Nevada, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Washington—is the teaching of 
United States history required by state law. 

Especially startling is the fact, revealed by the United 
States Bureau of Education, that, while 1,693,928 boys and 
girls in American high schools study English, only 329,565 
students in those high schools study American history. 

Certainly these facts reveal the need of immediate leg- 
islation in most States to provide the citizens of tomorrow 
with the knowledge of their country’s political growth and 
development which they must have if they are to deal 
intelligently with the problems they will face when they 
reach voting age. The makers of future American history 
must not be permitted to advance to their task blindfolded. 


eo ¢ 

An Iowa woman recently married a burglar so that she 
would have someone to get the olives out of the bottle at 
her dinner parties. 

Athletic circles are agog over the report that a North 
Dakota man made the distance from the bedroom to the 
bathroom in a pair of Chinese Christmas gift slippers with- 
out throwing either one. 

¢ & 

The Eastern railroad that installed dictionaries for the 
convenience of cross-word puzzle fans might have made 
more lasting friends by equipping all cars with burglar Jim- 
mies for use in raising the windows. 

For the information of any anxious readers it may be 
said that the green and yellow colored bottles that used t 
stand in the drug store windows have been removed to make 
room for the grocery and hardware departments. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


When wonders are coming so fast that we only ask 
“What next?” stop and think a minute of this one. Radio 
fans in America have heard the ticking 


Stop and of Big Ben, the clock of the Parliament 
Think Tower in London, although a Londoner 
in the street underneath it cannot hear it. 

Soon all the world will be in the sound of one human 
voice. All the races can talk together from their home 
firesides. This ought to make humanity feel more human- 
ly akin, promote understanding among the peoples and 
prevent war. 

Will it? We had the same hope of the printing press, 
which was the wonder of its time; the same of the tele- 
graph, telephone and ocean cable, which were the wonders 
of their time. 

They gave us prompt news of the World War. Will the 
radio give us still prompter news of a still greater war? 
Will the people at home tune in to hear the thunder of 
artillery, the scream of shells and the crash of their ex- 
plosions, and the whirr of machine guns after the word 
that a great battle has begun thousands of miles away? 
Perhaps hear even the groans of soldiers insane from the 
agony of their wounds? Perhaps, too, the radio will also 
carry pictures to accompany the roar of conflict, showing 
the dead on the field and all the realities which only those 
who do the fighting know at first hand. 


Thank you, L. J. M., “ex-buck, Batt. D, Fifth F. A., First 
Division”, as you sign yourself. You write from St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Duluth. There you are flat 
Flat on His on your back from “a few souvenirs re- 
Back, But— ceived in the late embroglio”, as you 
have been all these seven years, while the 
rest of us have been getting cross and bored at intervals, 
although we were well and on our feet. But, good gosh, 
as you say, your spirit is not on its back. The corners 
of your mouth are turned up and you have laughter in 
your heart. 

You tease me by saying that I gave you a set-back by 
my conception that future New Yorkers would be born 
with tendrils. You want to know if I am really “that 
way”; but having seen no further aberrations in later 
pages you conclude that your fears were groundless and 
you are feeling better as a result. 

If you can be cheerful, after having been flat on your 
back for seven years, I am a poor fish if I cannot be cheer- 
ful this morning. And, Commander Drain, just what pro- 
portion of five million dollars do you consider L. J. M.’s 
cheer, our sympathy for him and our gratitude over having 
escaped his hard luck, to be worth? 


We always admire the man who believes in a thing and 
works for it in the vigor and fullness of faith. When a 
large body of men have a common con- 

When Con- viction and work for it great causes are 
viction Counts won. Veterans of all shades of opinion 
about other subjects are agreed on the 

Endowment Fund. They have only to energize their con- 
Viction to win not just a nominal victory but a telling one. 
Government no more can do the work which that 

fund will enable the Legion to do than the best meaning 
Stanger can take the place of father and mother in the 





home. Good family care must come from within the’ fam- 
ily, where the life of the family is known and the misfor- 
tunes of its members understood. The income from the 
Endowment is to be used to care for the stricken members 
of the big veteran family. f 

Many States, including the richest, are yet to go over the 
top. Keeping our spirits as high when we are on our feet 
as L. J. M. keeps his when he is flat on his back, and put- 
ting all our conviction into the drive, will assure the full 
quota. 


With a fleet of one hundred and twenty vessels the Navy 
is forth on the Pacific, in the greatest war game we have 
ever held, to attack Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii, the one big harbor between our Pa- 
cific Coast and Asia. Anyone who served 
under Major General Edward M. Lewis 
in the 30th Division in France will know that as the com- 
mander of the coast artillery and fifteen thousand soldiers 
in Hawaii he will not be caught napping. 

He means that the Marines with the fleet shall remain on 
board. If the Navy can protect their successful landing, 
that is not saying that all the honors are with the Navy, 
but that Hawaii is insufficiently protected against a power- 
ful foreign fleet. 

Anyway, weaknesses in offense and defense will be 
shown up. Both Army and Navy will be on their toes 
straining every nerve as in real warfare. 

Hawaii we must hold. It is the key to the Pacific. Lose 
it and our first line of defense becomes the Pacific Coast. 


Mimic But 
Important 


They have been at it again! The same kind of maudlin, 
mouldy-minded slushy sentimentalists who made heroes of 
Loeb and Leopold have been making a 
hero of Gerald Chapman. Women of a 
type are most frequently victims of this 
mania. Anything “romantic”, different 
and degenerate appeals to them. 

Chapman’s beautiful hands, his immobile classic face, 
his soft voice, his pale pleading eyes! And he is so brave! 
And so on with the slush! 

If Chapman is to be a hero then Sanford Brown, Jr., 
Post of Kansas City, as told in a recent number of the 
Weekly, should not have set Legionnaire Joseph D. Felty, 
ex-mail clerk, up in business, but sought out for their at- 
tention the bandit whose bullet grazed Felty’s spinal cord 
and left him paralyzed from the hips down when he was 
doing his duty as a mail clerk. 


Nothing But 
Slush 


There is a prospect that we shall have a regular service 
of passenger carrying planes between Boston and St. Paul 
this summer. We invented the plane, but 
Let Us Hope we have let Europe lead us in air travel 
So as a regular thing. If we want to hold 
our own in military aircraft we must be- 
come a flying people. Europe subsidizes commercial 
planes. We do not. Let us hope that private enterprise 
may succeed without subsidies. Why should an American 
business man to whom time is valuable think more of fly- 
ing from New York to Chicago than a British business man 
from London to Paris? It is another case of “get the 
habit”. 
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The Making of the 


Revolution 
(Continued from page 6) 


jutionists, but not nearly as energetic 
or cohesive. Between these stood, as 
always, the patient, hopeful, pacific 
public, anxious to avoid war, senti- 
mentally attached to England and puz- 
zled by the issues and the exhorters. 
Most of them went revolutionary after 
the fighting began. Outside of the 

rrison towns anyone who did not 
give the Revolution at least lip service 
soon had the mob at his heels. 

No picture of pre-Revolutionary 
America would be complete without 
reference to mob rule. At times, as 
in opposing the Stamp Tax, mobs 
blocked completely the channels of pub- 
lic order. At other times they looted 
an¢ burned the property of their polit- 
jeal foes. Thirty serious cases of mob 


- yiolence, mostly directed against prom- 


inent persons, were reported to the 
Provincial Congress at Watertown. 
In the rural districts all those phe- 
nomena appeared which the present 
generation has learned to associate 
with night-riding and tar and feather 
parties, barn burnings and floggings, 
public promises obtained from dissent- 
ers by a threatening rabble. Under 
such conditions it is obvious that many 
moderates simply went with the crowd, 
not daring to express their inner con- 
victions. That many of these mob 
demonstrations were systematically 
planned and carried out is certain, 
though no doubt others were random 
outbursts of popular feeling. 

However, all these elements which I 
have briefly touched upon merely made 
it possible for the Revolution to hap- 
pen; what made it inevitable and suc- 
cessful was organization. Revolutions, 
it has been said, may be divided into 
two categories—those that succeed and 
those that fail. The latter are sharp 
explosions of feeling, like those in 
which Wat Tyler and Andreas Hofer 
figured, against whom established au- 
thority triumphed. The path of his- 
tory is paved thick with the bones of 
such martyrs. But the great revolu- 
tions of history, those which still oc- 
cupy the mind of man generations la- 
ter, are those that succeed. It is idle 
to speculate whether they are great 

use they succeeded, or whether 
they succeeded because they were in- 
nately great movements. The point to 
be considered here is that a revolution, 
like any other social activity, must be 
organized in order to win against the 
established order. It must have the 
continuing service of able minds, it 
must have groups of devotees at stra- 
tegie places and communication be- 
tween them, it must have money and 
it must put over propagarda. 

The American Revolution depended 
on these factors for success just as the 

ch Revolution and the two Russian 
revolutions (those of 1917 and 1918) 
pended upon them. The Jacobin 
ubs of Paris and the Caucus Club of 
n were akin in purpose if not in 
method. Samuel Adams of the latter 
may justly be called the Father of the 
olution. From 1758 onward he de- 
rately worked for revolution. He 
manipulated the Boston Town Meeting 
t as he pleased, and in addition 

he made it his business to know every 





man and warn him “against the | 


, hostile demands of Great Britain.” In|! 
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| this way he got hold of James Otis 


and John Hancock; the first brought 
to the cause oratorical ability, the sec- 
ond, money. Adams himself was a 
master hand with the press, possessing 
the born propagandist’s knack for 
playing upon the feelings of his read- 
ers by exaggerated statements, as well 
as the opportunist’s instinct for 
seizing every chance to inflame popu- 
lar feeling. 

A choice example of Samuel Adams’s 
gifts in both directions is to be found 
in an article which he wrote to the Bos- 
ton Gazette in 1768. For years there 
had been talk of establishing bishops 
of the Church of England.in the col- 
onies, and a revival of that discussion 
brought forth this from Samuel: 

“so little attention is given to the 
danger we are in, of the utter loss of 
those religious rights, the enjoyment 
of which our good forefathers had more 
especially in their intention, when they 
explored and settled this new world. . . 
To say the truth, I have from long ob- 
servation been apprehensive, that what 
we have above everything else to fear, 
is POPERY.” 

This is propaganda at its basest. 
The Roman Catholic question was not, 
properly, in issue at all; the adherents 
of that faith in all New England were 
too few to support a bishop and _ there 
was not the slightest chance of one be- 
ing installed. If any bishops were to 
come to New England then, they would 
be not Roman Catholic bishops but 
Church of England bishops. Samuel] 
Adams knew this, but he also knew 
that he could rouse his audience more 
by shouting “No Popery” than he could 
by sticking to the facts of the case. 

Probably Adams believed most of the 
other absurdities he wrote, but that is 
no reason for our accepting them at 
face value after a hundred and fifty 
years of progress in psychology. His 
sweeping accusations, his habit of 
stretching words out of their proper 
meaning, his dire prophecies of the 
evils to come if his prescription for 
American welfare were not swallowed 
entire, do not carry credence today. 
If his cause had failed, Adams’s repu- 
tation today would be low indeed. The 
word “slavery,” for instance, dripped 
often from his pen. America was al- 
ways just on the point.of being en- 
slaved. To him a duty on rum always 
looked like a ball and chain for every 
able-bodied man in the Colonies. As 
a matter of fact Great Britain through 
150 years had made no effort to coerce 
the American colonists by force of 


arms; life was freer here than any- t 


where on the planet; old England ran 
fewer slave ships than New England, 
and Britain decreed the abolition of 
Negro slavery in her sugar islands long 
before we were ready to do so in the 
United States. 

Samuel Adams, as we can now ap- 
preciate, was simply rationalizing his 
desires when he thought out and put 
to paper these tremendous blasts of 
his. He wanted independence, he had 
no need of any King, he was a vision- 
ary who had never made any money 
and who felt no kinship with the mer- 
chant class, and he had drunk deep of 
the “natural rights” philosophy. A 
radical then, he would be a radical now. 
But he was probably a keener man 
than any living American radical; at 
any rate Adams occasionall ag a 
to bring the merchants into his revolu- 
tionary orbit and had the Merchants 
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Club of Boston working in harmony 
with his Caucus Club and the Sons of 
Liberty. : 

While much Revolutionary propa- 
ganda was of the open variety and con- 
sisted of agitation for “the rights of 
Englishmen,” there was also plenty of 
under-cover work. Adams was a volu- 
minous letter writer; through the mails 
he sowed the seed of revolution in the 
outlying towns and on the frontier. His 
correspondence campaign was regular- 
ized, from the patriotic standpoint, in 
1772, when the Massachusetts towns 
organized Committees of Correspond- 
ence. Thereafter these committees, 
under Adams’s urging, acquired more 
and more influence. They dominated 
the town meetings, terrorized Loyalists, 
gathered arms and ammunition, organ- 
ized the Minute Men companies, con- 
verted the militia, and set up a rude 
law and order of their own, even col- 
lecting taxes. How far they went in 
pushing their cause will never be 
known precisely: as the whole thing 
was a conspiracy, necessarily many 
dccuments were destroyed to safeguard 
individuals and maintain secrecy. The 
organizing ability of the New England- 
ers never showed to better advantage 
than in this transition, in which a de- 
termined minority shelved the King’s 
authority and arranged for home rule. 

From the British standpoint, from 
the legalistic standpoint, this was revo- 
lution long in advance of the fact. 
Indeed, one of Samuel Adams’s many 
concerns, toward the end of his long 
agitation, was lest the Revolution 
should break too soon, before the Brit- 
ish had been sufficiently discredited in 
all the colonies to make the outcome 
assured. Lenine had the same fear la- 
ter with regard to Russia. Adams 
also desired, naturally, to have the 
break come, or seem to come, from 
British aggression. Consequently, scant 
attention was paid to the attack which 
a local committee organized against 
Fort William and Mary in New Hamp- 
shire, where, in spite of a determined 
resistance by the small garrison, the 
fort was captured, on December 13, 
1774, and one hundred barrels of am- 
munition seized. This was four months 
before the Battle of Lexington and 
Concord, but the revolutionary chiefs 
passed it over lightly. Though New 
England might rise at a word, the other 
colonies were not yet ready to revolt, 
and some act of aggression was need 
to bring them in. That explains the 
emphasis which accompanied the claim 
that the British fired first at Lexing- 


on. 
On the day preceding that fatal 
morn Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, then “on the run,” left their shel- 
ter at Lexington for a safer spot. Han- 
cock, on receiving the warning, began 
to prepare his weapons, but Mr. Adams 
is described as dissuading him from 
fighting, saying, “We are in the cab- 
inet.” Adams, indeed, was “the cab- 
inet,” and he did not intend to risk 
either his neck or his revolutionary 
movement just as the culmination © 
his labors approached. So the twain 
fled the main highway but remained 
within earshot of musketry. When the 
fateful rattle floated over the stony 
fields to them at dawn next morning, 
Samuel Adams rubbed his hands to- 
gether and said, “Oh, what a glorious 
morn is this!” 

So it was—for Adams! That burst 
of gunfire made him an historic pe™ 
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son at the same time that it fulfilled | 
his long, long dream of independence | 
for the colonies. Gage had walked | 
into the trap, the country was roused, 
plood had been spilled; henceforth 
Britain and America must go separate 
ways. But at the same time, such is 
the verdict of history, that Lexington 
affair ended Samuel Adams’s leader- 
ship. He had done his work, work for 
which he was as signally fitted by na- 
ture as he was unfitted for the less 
imaginative tasks of warfare and state- 
craft. He had launched the new ship 
of state on its stormy course, but oth- 
ers had to take the helm to bring it to 
haven. After making the Revolution, 
the highest he could rise under the new 
dispensation was to the governorship 
of Massachusetts. He never made the 
cabinet—actually! 

It will always be a question whether 
New England obstinacy or British stu- 
pidity contributed the more to setting 
the stage for the American Revolution. 
But there can be no question that the 
American Revolution began when and 
where it did because a determined 
minority, led by the most astute politi- 
cal agitator in our history, organized 
the movement and put it over by a 
propaganda which, however ideal its 
motive, had the defects of all political 
propaganda. Samuel Adams—I hope 
this has not been said before—-was so 
good a patriot that he was ready to 
sacrifice to his cause everything, even 
truth itself. 


“The Shot Heard Round 
the World”’ 


(Continued from page 7) 


years as to whether British or Colonials 
fired the first shot. But all this is hair 
splitting on fragmentary information 
without knowing what passed in men’s 
minds in those few minutes. The King 
would not yield; the Colonists would 
not yield. A train of powder had been 
laid. Fire was already spitting along 
it, The explosion was bound to come. 
It happened to come on Lexington 
Common. .... 

“Ahead of the British column were 
Major Pitcairn and some mounted of- 
fiers. There were the Lexington men 
in line, waiting. Some were just star- 
ing; the eyes of others were blazing. 
Fifty or sixty spectators were hanging 
around. The British swung out two 
platoons facing the Lexington men— 
not ten yards away. 

“I heard Pitcairn ery, ‘Lay down 
your arms and disperse, you damned 
rebels!’ But Parker’s men did not 
move. Then some of the British offi- 
cers moved around the meeting house. 
I could See the idea was to surround 
the Lexington men and make ’em give 
up their muskets. But our boys would 
not do that—and just then there were 
shots. , It was all so quick—shots from 

th sides before I realized it had be- 
gun. I heard a British officer com- 
mand ‘Fire!’ and then all the redcoats 
Who had not fired already blazed a 
volley into the Lexington men, who 
emptied their muskets. They had not 
time to reload before the British were 
on them with a yell, bayonets flashing.” 

- ++. It took about twenty seconds to 
reload a musket, which was about five 
Pere’ inches in length. If the 
ritish had had repeating rifles with 
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but then the firing would not have be- 
gun at a ten-yard range in the open. ... 

“And I saw eight of our men lying 
there on the grass bleeding and dying 
after the volley.” 

“The murderers!” Mrs. 
Taber. 

“Yes, war murder, now,” said Ezra 
grimly. “And we’ve got to murder 
back. God, if I had only had my mus- 
ket I would have got one Britisher 
before I mounted.” 

“To avenge those dead!” cried Mrs. 
Taber. “I want you to go on fighting, 
my son.” Such a change had come 
over her as had come over Ezra since 
yesterday. Her eyes, too, were glitter- 


ing. 

“And that old Jonas Parker who said 
he would die before he’d budge from 
Lexington Common! He was wounded 
and down, but he had his musket balls 
and his flints in his hat between his 
knees, making ready to keep up the 
fight as the others fell back by Captain 
Parker’s order. I saw him bayoneted. 
Bullets whistled past me as I mounted. 
All I wanted was my musket and my 
place in my Concord company. 

“The British had the main road and 
bridges guarded, but I beat across 
country, heavy as the going was, I 
came upon Colonel Barrett with the 
Concord men on the hill this side of 
town. I told them what I had seen. 
Even then the British were in sight. 
Some of the Concord men wanted to 
stand there, but Colonel Barrett was 
wise. He would fall back until more 
Minute Men had come up. Then I hur- 
ried home and got my musket.” 

“T’ll never forget how you looked 
when you came in the door, Ez,” said 
his mother. “All you said was, ‘I’m 
wanted—it’s now or lose our liberty 
forever,’ and you were gone. Pa and 
I knelt right down and prayed for the 
Lord of Hosts to give us victory.” 

-..-. Upon entering Concord the 
British sent detachments to the North 
and South Bridges to cover their de- 
struction of the stores in the town. 
North Bridge was the ticklish point. Six 
companies of light infantry were as- 
signed this task, three being detached 
to search Colonel Barrett’s farm for 
munitions supposed to be hidden there. 
Meanwhile, the Coneord Minute Men 
had been withdrawn to Punktasset 


exclaimed 


“T come up with my company on the 
hill,” Ezra continued. “The Acton, 
Lincoln, Bedford and other companies 
and groups from other companies were 
on hand, too. Recruits from more dis- 
tant places were arriving. I tell you 
it was good to be there with my mus- 
ket among my comrades. All our drill 
together had a new meaning to me. 
The British were already arriving at 
the bridge, about three or four hundred 
yards away.” 

.-... This was out of reach of the 
muskets of that day. Smoothbore, with 
no rear sights, their accurate range 
was about seventy-five yards and their 
killing range not more than a hundred. 
Volley firing was the rule. There were 
no less than ten orders in the British 
Army between the order to load and 
the order to fire. Three ranks fired, 
the front rank kneeling, and the third 
oo over the shoulders of the sec- 
“one 

“The leaders were in doubt just as 
Captain Parker was at Lexington. 
There was a kind of town meeting go- 
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ing on as there had been at the Buck- 
man Tavern. They had not seen the 
eight dead on Lexington Common as I 
had. They hadn’t the glitter in their 
eyes yet. They could not realize, 
though I tried to tell them so, that 
the war had begun. They waited on 
the British to begin it the second time. 
And there the British were, right at 
the bottom of the slope, packed close 
behind the bridge, some on the bridge 
and a few across it. They, too, didn’t 
seem to know yet what to do. It was 
like two dogs growling at each other 
and looking for a hold. 

“Then we saw smoke rising from the 
town. That put fire into our souls. 

***Men, will you stand and see Con- 
cord burned down?’ some one called. 

“That started us down the slope 
toward the bridge. Colonel Barrett, 
who was directing things from the top 
of the hill, called, ‘Let ’em fire first!’ 
Blanchard of Acton was ahead playing 
‘The White Cockade’ on his flute. He 
looked as if he could lick all King 
George’s men with his tootling. A par- 
son with two pistols was beside me, and 
he was praying.” 

“Did you pray, too, Ez?” his mother 
asked. 

“Ma, you’re so particular,” Ezra re- 
plied. “I don’t remember whether it 
was praying or swearing. I guess I 
just had my teeth set and was doing 
oth in my mind. Nobody cheered or 
shouted. It was very solemn. Every 
man knew that the next minute might 
be his last. No sound except Blanch- 
ard’s fife. 

“Major Buttrick of Concord and 
Captain Davis of Acton were the of- 
ficers in the lead. We were on But- 
~ farm; he was defending his own 
soil. 

“When the redcoats saw us coming 
they started back across the bridge, 
but left some men who started taking 
up the planks. Buttrick yelled to put 
down the planks. The fellows with 
ae sa dropped ’em and drew off the 

rid All the time we were toeing 
it off straight at ’em, not saying a 
word and not firing a shot. We must 
have been within seventy-five yards, 
close enough to make our shots count, 
when two or three British fired into 
the water, and one straight at_us. 
Blanchard’s tootling stopped. Just 
silence. He had been hit. 

“Just one second’s silence which was 
broken by the British volley! I saw 
Captain Davis, who was just raising 
his musket to fire, throw up his hands 
and drop dead. 

“‘Fire, for God’s sake, men, fire!’ 
yelled Major Buttrick, as he himself 
fired. Everybody in the front ranks 
fired—and we fired low, not too high, 
as the redcoats did. And the way our 
bullets smashed into ’em——” 

.... The bullets of that time were 
round lead slugs, three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. Smash was_ the 
Wes . «+ P 

“Yes, we ‘peasant rebels’ shot to kill 
in a way that demoralized the redcoats 
so their officers could not get ’em to- 
gether for another volley. In fact, 
four out of eight officers were down. 
We hadn’t just shot at the mass_of 
red. We had shot at the officers. 
redcoats went down the road in disor- 
der. We took after ’em. Our fellows 
who had been in the rear and could 
not shoot for fear of hitting comrades 
in the front ranks hurried up beside 
the road to empty their muskets. The 
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us when reinforcements came up from 
the town. By this time I was so het 
up and most of the other Minute Men 
were, too, that we wanted to fight it 
out there and then. 

“But our leaders drew us off to high 

ound. We lay there with our mus- 

ets cocked so close that I had a bead 
on more than one redcoat at twenty- 
five yards. Lots of the men were now 
sort of horrified at having shed blood. 
That parson was praying to God to 
forgive him for trying to kill his fel- 
low men—but he had both pistols 
cocked. Our leaders were biding their 
time. I guessed they still hoped when 
old Gage told the King that we meant 
business we could get our rights with- 
out further fighting. I knew better.” 

. » « « Protected by the flanking par- 
ties at the bridges, the British detach- 
ment in Concord had the town all to 
itself except for some old men and 
women. .... 

“They burned our gun carriage, but 
I guess we can build new ones for the 
next battle,” Ezra went on. “I guess 
we'll recover the five hundred pounds 
of musket balls we threw ‘into the 
river. We can grow more wheat to 
make flour in place of that that was 
destroyed. What made us all rage was 
that they had cut down our Liberty 

le and taken our flag. They never 
ound the muskets which Colonel Bar- 
rett had ploughed under the furrows 
on his farm or the bullets in barrels 
covered with feathers in the attic. 

“Finally we saw the redcoats march 
out on to the Lexington road with their 
wounded in chaises. Then the pursuit 
a. The leaders could no longer 
hold us back. It was each Minute 
Man’s own fight. He was_ stalking 
redcoats instead of deer. He had a 
shot from a stone wall or a bush alon 
the road at the retreating British an 
then loaded and ran on for another. 

“That was the kind of fighting that 
did not require army training and the 
kind that the regulars did not under- 
stand. How they hated it! How they 
cussed us — shooting them in 
the back. If they did not like our kind 
of fighting, all they had to do was to 
surrender. I had my horse, so I had 
the advantage of the Minute Men on 
foot. And yet I felt kind of sorry, at 
times, for those straggling redcoats on 
the road.” 

“Sorry for old Gage’s murderers!” 
exclaimed his mother. 

“Not so sorry that I didn’t shoot 
straight, ma. It’s pie for King George, 
living high with his mistresses, send- 
ing orders across the sea to wipe out 
the scurvy rebels, but not for his sol- 
diers when they got the dose they got 

rday just for obeying orders. 
ey'd got wet to the middle crossing 
the marshes and marched all night— 
pretty cold night, and a pretty raw 
windy day to follow—and after hav- 
ing done as much as twenty miles and 

Ving been licked they had yet all the 
way to Boston to go carrying their 
eavy rifles, 

“Lots of ’em were so dead beat that 
they were about foundered, just drag- 
Sing their feet along, and growling. I 
came up face to face with one out in 

aK as we both hove to the top of 
a rise in the woods and there we were, 
with the muzzles of our muskets pok- 

into each other’s faces. 
ee you tyrant’s whelp!’ I 





“I’m that tired, you bloody peasant 
dolt,’ he says, ‘that I'll surrender the | 
’*ole British Harmy and you can ’ave | 
our bloody psalm singing savage 

ritan wilderness if you'll give me a 
slice of cold meat and a mug of ale 
and a place where I can sleep until 
Resurrection Day if I want to—you 
and your smuggling King ’Ancock. If 
you can’t, shoot and be damned!’ 

“ ‘Agreed, tyrant’s whelp,’ says I. I 
left him at a farm house where he got 
a cold snack.” 

“That woman who gave it to him 
must have been a sneaking Loyalist!” 
exclaimed his mother. 

“No,” Ezra replied. “She had to 
laugh after I explained that I hadn’t 
had time to reload my musket when I 
come face to face with that Britisher.” 
.... Ezra, perhaps you know 
where the phrase “smart Yankee” 
originated. .... 

“We'd have gobbled the whole first 
lot of redcoats,” Ezra continued, “they 
were so dead beat, if Earl Percy hadn’t 
come up with reinforcements. We’d have 
gue Percy, too, if we’d got between 

im and Boston. We’ve got to learn 
not to do it all by companies on the 
town meeting plan. We've got to make 
an army if we’re going to fight the 
British Army.” 

....A task which Colonel George 
Washington began when he took com- 
mand at Cambridge. Washington had 
a high opinion of Colonel Ezra Taber 
at the end of the war. Quite a difference 
between the Minute Men of °75 and 
the veterans at Yorktown in the mat- 
ter of organization and discipline, but 
not in courage..... 

“Well,” Ezra continued, “Percy, com- 
ing up with his fresh troops from 
Boston, received the stragglers into his 
arms at Lexington. He formed up for 
a stand. He had cannon and used ’em. 
At first they made such a big noise 
they made us hesitate, but soon we 
found that the big balls which went 
roaring by didn’t hurt any more than 
bullets that didn’t hit you. Soon it 
was too hot for Percy to tarry longer, 
and he took to the road in good order 
with his flankers out. Some of our 
men got gobbled by his flankers. I 
kept on along the sides of the road 
sniping till I was out of bullets.” 

. ... Thirty of those big slugs were 
all a soldier of that day carried..... 

“and out of powder and flints and 
couldn’t get any more’ The last sight 
I had of the redcoats was of their 
backs, and, by God, we'll never let them 
show their faces again in Concord.” 

.... They never did. Concord and 
Lexington were forever free of the in- 
eee 

“I heard there was hot work on the 
last stages of the retreat,” Ezra con- 
cluded, “especially at Menotomy, where 
the losses were heavy, and Minute Men 
from that region kept right at the 
redcoats. The British broke into 
houses and killed innocent people, mak- 
ing more bad blood between us and the 
King. All hell can’t stop it now—and 
it’s going to last a long time.” 

.... As I rode over the ground 
through populous villages and passed 
comfortable commuters’ homes I won- 
dered what that countryside would be 
like, and what the state of the present 
British Empire, with its self governing 
commonwealths would be, if there had 
not been such men as Ezra Taber in 
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America or if King George had won 
the war. 





You Can Get This 
Beautiful Lullwater 
Bungalow Dress 


As A Gift From 
The Maker 


Thousands of men ev- 
erywhere enjoy wearing 
the famous Lullwater 
Shirts—the best looking, 
best fitting, most com- 
fortable, longest wearing 
blue chambray dress or 
service shirt made in 

erica. 





Now we are making the Lullwater Bun- 
alow dress—TH UALITY MATE 
THE FINE LULLWATER SHIRT— 
and in order that thousands of women 
may promptly have the delight of wear- 
ing this charming dress we are making 
this paper’s readers a remarkable offer 
for a limited time. 


With every direct-from-wearer 
order for § Lullwater Shirts (assort- 
ed sizesif desired) we 
will include FREE a 
Lullwater Blue Cham- 
bray Bungalow Dress. 
These dresses are styl- 
ishly cut, white pique 
trimmed and beauti- 
fully made—a dress 
that will be an abiding 
joy to any woman 
however fastidious. 


Every operation in the making of The 
matchless Lullwater Shirts, Bungalow 
Dresses and Children’s Rompers is done 
in our immense plant, whose vast, mod- 
ern equipment is devoted exclusively to 
making these superb specialties. We 
clean and dye the raw cotton, spin the 

arn, weave the famous color-holdin 

ullwater blue chambray and cut an 
make the garments—all this means great 
savings and we put these re * into 
very extraordinary quality in Lullwater 
garments. Always look for the Lullwater 
trademark. 


This is a limited time offer. Be 
sure to mention the name of your 
dealer. 





Manufactured by 


The Lullwater Manufacturing Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Send for Booklet, The Tale 
of the Lullwater Shirt. 


ORDER TODAY 
Enjoy This 
Beautiful 
Dress NOW 


LULLWATER MFG. CO., 
P. O. Box 1482, Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 3 


Enclosed find $5.00, Send postpaid 5 
Rasibwater Gives, G8S08....6. cccccs coves 
and include FREE 1 Lullwater Bungalow 
Dress, size ....... 
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Thousands of 
American Legion Men 


were constant users of 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE | 
in the World War 


Do you remember the long hikes, the 
tiresome drills of your army days when 
Allen’s Foot-Ease gave relief to your sore 
tired feet? Over 1,500,000 pounds of pow- 
der for the feet were used by our army and 
navy during the war. To-day this antisep- 
tic, healing powder will give the same 
soothing, healing relief to tired, swollen, 
aching, sweating feet, painful corns and 
bunions, Shake Allen’s Foot-Ease into 
your shoes in the morning, and walk all 
day in comfort, Allen’s Foot-Ease is a 
most necessary part of every sportsman’s 
equipment. Geta box to-day atany Drug or 
Department Store. Trial package FREE, Address, 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 





give them a chance to make physical 
o_o We feed them as they should 
e fed, chase them into the out-of- 
doors to soak up fresh air, sunshine 
and the joy of living which comes to 
little ones from carefree play in nat- 
ural surroundings. 

And after a few weeks you wouldn’t 
recognize them. The clean, chubby, 
rosy-faced youngsters—tanned by sun 
and wind, clad in clothes such as your 
children and my children wear—are 
just as attractive as any other young- 
sters who are healthy, happy, and care- 
free. 

Then, and only then, are we ready to 
| submit the children to the scrutiny of 
| | prospective foster-parents for adoption. 

In terms of merchandising, we take in 
| the children when they are undesirable 
for adoption and consequently hard to 
dispose of to advantage. We furbish 
them up, bring out the possibilities in 
them, and are able to dispose of 
them to much better effect, place them 
| in much better homes, than we other- 
| wise could have done. 

Briefly stated, this is the function of 
the children’s billets of The American 
Legion’s Child Welfare Service. Their 

| principal function is to take the chil- 
dren at their least attractive point and 
| bring them, by care as nearly as possi- 
| ble like that given in a family’s indi- 
| vidual home, to the point where they 
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=o KOMPACT 


ICE CREAM 
SODA STAND 


Buy a one-man Kompact Soda Fountain 
on easy terms, locate it in a small low- 
rent store, dance hall, theater lobby, bil- 
liard room, park, cafeteria, cigar store or 
by the side of auto roads. rom this 
small counter unit esr < can sell ice cream, 


Ss, sandwiches, 
candy, ete. Bin’ profit. 





Beautifully fin- 

ished, durable, and Pies a show case front. 

Size 2%x5% fect ye can be, eperated anz 
nvestigate an 

Se Saer Write for Illustrated Folder, 

price, terms, etc. 

KOMPACT PRODUCTS CORP'H., Mirs., 247 Park Ave., Hew York 
(also mfrs. of Kompact Kafeterias) 








$100 every week and we will prove it, 
Triple Wear suits for only $14.85. Just out. 
Startling values. Big assortment of genuine 
suitings in beautiful patterns. Snappy 
styles. Real tailored to measure. Cannot 
duplicate for $30. Biggest commissions paid 
in advance. Start at once. Write or wire for 
free selling outfit. Triple Wear Corporation, 
Dept. RT. 13, 2014 Wabansia Ave., Chicago. 


Sree Suggestions in 


+, BRONZE TABLETS 


sd 


Sell | 


| will be attractive to folks who will 
adopt them. 

We are extremely careful, too, about 
the people who are allowed to adopt a 
Legion ward. We want to be sure, 
for instance, that the foster parents 
are of high character. We insist that 
they be in financial circumstances 
which will permit them to give the 
child ample advantages. And we make 
| certain that their desire is for a child 


on whom they can bestow their parental 
love, rather than for a drudge who will 
work for them without pay. Such a 
thing would be a tragedy indeed. 

But we want the child to have an 
opportunity to work. No child can 
come to a full development of charac- 
ter unless it is given a chance to work 
a little. That, I believe it is rather 
generally agreed among the child ex- 
perts, is one reason why so many farm 
boys rise to positions of great respon- 
sibility and great reward. 

The Legion children have their little 
tasks to perform in the Legion billets. 
My own children—Mrs. McKee and I 
have nine children of our own and two 
more which we have taken to bring up 
—have their regular work to do. We 
know that our children cannot consider 
that they have had a square deal, in 
after life, if we have not allowed them 
the privilege of working a little. And 
those of us who are charged with the 
responsibility for the Legion’s work 
with children know that we must see 
that our wards are allowed to work 
when they are adopted into families, in 
justice to their development. 

So much for the children who pass 
through the billets into private fami- 
lies, thenceforth their own. Unfortu- 
nately, not all children can be given out 
for adoption. 

Take, for example, two children who 
recently came into the Otter Lake bil- 
let from a northwestern State. Their 
father died of shell-shock, their mother 
recently was taken to a state institu- 
tion, violently insane. One of the 
youngsters is three years old, the other 
a year and a half. 

We of the Legion must play square 
with prospective foster-parents, We 
must let them know everything that 
we know about the history of any child 
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The Department of Panama exhibited this float in the Panama City Carnival, 
the Mardi Gras of all Central America, to symbolize The American Legion’s 
program of finding a home for every homeless child 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Why the Legion Seeks a Home 
| for Every Homeless Child 


| (Continued from page 9) 
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before he is given out for adoption. We hold to the idea that the best 
And we cannot, in all conscience, allow monument which can be raised to the 
anyone to adopt children with an service men who have died is not a 
hereditary strain of mental instability monument of granite or of marble. We 
such as prevails here. feel that the greatest monument is to 

The upshot is that the Legion has give their children the care which they 
these two youngsters in billet, and will themselves would have given, if the 
unquestionably have to keep them service of their nation had not claimed 
there until they arrive at the point of their lives. 
self-support — perhaps fifteen years Anything which is for the good of 
hence. There are a good many chil- all children is for the d of Legion 
dren who cannot be adopted, because children and service men’s orphans. So 
they are of family strains which make we work with all other worthy organi- 
them undesirable for adoption. Nobody zations interested in the field of child 
wants to adopt a child who, in all pos- welfare. And there is plenty of work 
sibility, may become insane or tubercu- for every organization in the field, and 
lous within a few years. These chil- then some more. With five thousand 
dren become permanent wards. Ar- orphans of veterans requiring care, it 
rangements for their care can be made is not difficult to form some idea of the 
with institutions which have special size of the whole group of needy chil- 
facilities for them. In many cases this dren in this country. 
can be done under state laws fostered And the problem of orphans of vet- 

the ion. erans will certainly grow for at least 

Besides the children who are perma- fifteen years. Veterans are dying at 
nent wards and the children given out the rate of fifteen a day, by Veterans 
for adoption, the Legion attempts to Bureau records. Here again, the rec- 
help out with cases which are by na- ords do not include every case, by any 
ture temporary. For example, there means. Of the fifteen veterans who 
came up recently a case of a family die in a day, we may safely assume 
where the father was mentally inferior. that two leave their families unpro- 
He has never been able to earn a liv- vided for. And this means work for 
ing for his family since the war— the ion. We hold to our slogan, “A 
though he had had a family for many Home for Every Homeless Child.” 
years before, and had provided ade- Even with the problem no larger 
quately for them up to that time. His than it is today, the Legion has been 
war experiences had been sufficient to unable to do more than scratch the 
unbalance him, making him really dis- surface. We have been unable to get 

. to the great mass of needy orphans of 

The father was finally sent off to a veterans, because we have not had the 
hospital—though it was the judgment funds with which to do the work. The 
of the man who handled the case that American Legion’s income from dues 
eventually he would end up in a sol- has been wholly inadequate, as most 
diers’ home as oa oe to take care Legionnaires know, for the relief work 
of himself. The mother was induced to which it has been doing. On the dis- 
allow the younger children to be cared abled side, we have received operating 
for temporarily. funds from outside sources. There has 

There are four children—boys of six- not been money to provide a child 
teen and twelve, girls of six and four. welfare service such as we have seen 
The mother kept the older boy, who is the need for, and consequently we have 
in high school; she herself obtained a had to let a lot go undone which we 

which enables her to su port this felt that we should have done. 

AY what aid he is able to give. Yet, after all, the job of taking the 

e three younger children went into right care of orphans of veterans is 
temporary custody. Within a year or not one which inherently belongs to the 
two, the oldest of these three—the boy Legion. We have taken it up, because 
now twelve—will be able to come into it comes close to our hearts. But it is 
the home which his mother is maintain- a duty on the nation, rather than on 
ing. After this youngster is earning the Legionnaires themselves. 
and contributing to the family support, _ The American Legion Endowment 
say four or five years from now, the Fund will help wonderfully. The Child 
two little girls can be returned to their Welfare Service’s share of this fund’s 
mother’s care. If it had not been for income will be enough to let us do the 
the Legion’s work here, that family work which, as ino a we want 
would have gone completely on the to do. It will enable us to get com- 
rocks, pletely away from the way in which 

It is the ideal of the Legion’s Child the orphan problem was handled after 

elfare Service to keep together every the Civil War, when the orphans were 

which can possibly be maintained. massed in large institutions. That was 
The value of life in its own home is too the cheaper way; ours is the better 
great to a child to be lightly held. But way. We want every child in a home 
home cannot be maintained, then of its own parents or of foster-parents. 

é on purposes to see that the And where this is impossible, we are 
child gets the nearest thing to the care furnishing something which comes as 
of an actual mother and father. close as possible to family home. 

It is because of this idea that the We are trying to do it in the hu- 
Legion billets are on the cotta plan, mane, personal way, which smacks 
Which means that instead of housing neither of institutional charity, nor of 
the children in barracks-like structures red-tape. It isn’t charity, any more 
we keep them in cottages with com- than the Roosevelt Memorial Hospital 
paratively few children to the house— maintained at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
‘ay ten to fourteen—with a house under — auspices, is dispensing 
mother in charge there just as she charity. The patients at this hospital 


in a home of her own. And regard what they are receiving—and 

We put into a cottage both boys and they are right—as the brotherly care 
girls, approximating as closely as we which any man is glad to give to his 
odes: ~ at in a large family of broth- less fortunate comrades-in-arms. This 
sisters, 


way of handling orphans is, to be sure, 
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it away! No laundry cost or bother, 


“Linene” Reversible Collars set anew 
——— a aS eo See 
always comfortable always neat a ce 
and correct in style—and Deyo certainty men 
savers 


TRIAL OFFER Send us 25 cents (prefer. 
ably in stamps) with your name, and address and 
size collar wanted, We will send you a special 
trial package of five Improved “Linene” Reversible 
Collars—Van Suk Sele een, See, 
comfortable collar, Try it—Now} 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
Dept 1160 Booton, Mase 




















INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR STROPPER 


Robert H. Ingersoll, originator of the famous Ingersoll 
Watch, offers you his remarkable new invention that 
brings back keenness to used blades, makes them last 
bnger and give clean, smooth, comfortable shaves. 
Already satisfying thousands. . 

Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 

The INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPER makes it — 
to keep razor blades good for a 
whole year—HUNDREDS 
Ol SHAVES FROM 
EVERY BLADE! That 
means no more dis- 
@rding blades after 
8 tow shaves. Re- 
tharpen them, 
end SAVE 
® to $10 
® year. 


Days" Trial 
Prove that the 
Ingersoll DollarStrop- 
per is all weglaim. Send 
$. 00 for outfit complete 
wita 12-inch Strop ana Patent 
Nickel-Plated Holder. 4 utomatic- 
ally puts scientifically keen edge on 
blades! Money k guarantee if ten day 
trial doesn’t convince that Mr. lugersoll’s 
new invention solves your razor blade troubles. 
Write today, mentioning make of razor used. 
Robt. H. ingersoll, Pres., New Era Mfg. Co. 
64, Now York City 
Write for proposition. 
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ae WATER PUMP 
for FORDS 


forces a big stream of water so fast it ends over- 
heating, prevents freezing, makes eng ne work bet- 
ter, saves oil, reduces repairs. Our men are making 
equi Ford cars w'th these fast sell- 

ing ps at $5. Put or. ina few minutes. 

Get agency, equip your car, lift . draw crowds, e 
quick sales for cash. Keep big share for your work. Ex ~lu- 
ive territory. Good men wanted everywhere. Write n ‘v. 


JENKINS VULCAN SPRING CO. 22S2s%t,°%s Sizzst 
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HUTCHINS PANTS 


Sensational prices and wonderful quality 
make Hutchins made-to-measure trousers 
sure fire sellers. You merely take orders, we 
deliver. Guaranteed finest quality, beautiful 
materials. Men eager to buy at amazing low 
prices—$6, two pairs for $11. Your big profit 
in advance. 


No Experience Required 


4@ Even inexperienced men earn $90, $100 and more 
every |week taking orders. Get your tailored 
pants FREE and cash in big on this opportunity, 


SEND NO MONEY 320 "30203 23) 
samples sent you FREE. But act at once. Do not delay, 
Start right out making big money. Address 


MUTCHINS PANTS CO. 74 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
es a Day 
Mp i ZO am 


Men or women. 
| up 6 weeks 
. can do it! New Perfection 
in Clothes-Line Reel. 7 out of 10 
from ck 








$1,000 in 


eal. 
othing to get ou 
Puts up taut line in a minute. 
Made from auto body sheet 
steel, polished finish like fend- 
ers. Greatest invention in 
years to make wash day easier 
Women Gelighte@. Sell 1000 in 6 weeks. C up 
— Write quick for full particulars. 
lagra Mfg. 401 Main St., Lucas, Ohio. 
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a more expensive way thar the “or- 
phan asylum” plan. But it has the ad- 
vantage of building better men anc 
women. And it is the Legion taking 
care of its own. 

The billets are, no doubt, more spec- 
tacular than any other phase of the 
Legion’s child welfare program. But 
there are other phases which will no 
doubt do as much good in their way as 
the billets do in theirs. 

One of the plans which we have now, 
awaiting the income from the Endow- 
ment Fund to make it possible, is em- 
ploying trained workers who will bring 
together prospective foster-parents and 
orphans of veterans without the chil- 
dren having to pass through the homes. 
This will, for one thing, enable the Le- 
gion to secure adoption of a good many 
children before they reach the desper- 
ate condition which now so generally 
prevails among the youngsters coming 
to the billets. It will enable us to have 
children adopted a few days, or a few 
weeks, after their parents’ deaths. It 
will be better for the child than bring- 
ing him into the billet-—assuming that 
his case can be handled in this way. 
And it will enable us to get homes for 
more children, with the expenditure of 
the funds which will be at our disposal. 
There is little hope in my mind that 
the Legion’s Child Welfare Service will 
ever have enough money to enable it 
to do every bit of the job as we should 
like to do it. Certainly, at best, we 


can never hope to have billet capacity fi 


for all of the children. 

One of the interesting phases of this 
work is that, today, we have requests 
for adoption for many times more chil- 
dren than we can supply. The facili- 
ties of the Legion are so limited at 
present that we cannot go out and get 
in touch with these children who need 
help, even when there are good foSter- 
parents awaiting them. On our wait- 
ing list today there is one Congress- 
man, one Senator, one millionaire 
manufacturer on the Pacific Coast, and 
a number of other notables who will 
unquestionably give service men’s chil- 
dren far better than average affection 
and care. 

This manufacturer’s experience, by 
the way, indicates the good work which 
can be done by adoption. He has never 
married. He has been independently 
wealthy ever since he was a young 
man. And during all of that time he 
has been bringing up one or more 
adopted children. Today he is perhaps 
sixty. He has brought up over a dozen 
fine children, and raised them to the 
finest kind of men and women. He has 
sent them to college, given them every 
social advantage. They have grown up 
and married right in his own circle, 
and today they form as admirable a 
family as could be found anywhere. 

This man has applied for an ex-service 
orphan. We shall supply one for him 
just as soon as we can—and he will 
unquestionably do the same fine job of 
bringing it up that he has done with 


all of the children he has had before. y, 4 


We have found that there is a great- 
er tendency for adoption by people in 
small towns and in the country than 
in the cities. There is a greater ten- 
dency among certain racial groups to 
adovt children than among others—and 
one of the difficulties involved is that 
the children of the races less likely to 
adopt children are those who come to 
us in larger number. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, people like to take for raising 
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children of approximately their own 
racial stocks. And so one of our prob- 
lems arises out of the unequal racial 
distribution of veterans’ orphans and 
prospective foster parents. 

As has already been said, we have 
been badly handicapped for funds. We 
have been unable to employ the trained 
child specialists who could form a skel- 
eton organization around which to build 
up a larger organization of unpaid vol- 
unteer workers from the ranks of the 
Legion and of the Auxiliary. 

But when the income from the En- 
dowment Fund begins coming in, we 
shall be able to do some of these things 
which are most urgently needed. And 
when that time comes, every man or 
woman who has given to the Endow- 
ment Fund, or worked to raise the quo- 
ta in the home community, may feel a 
glow of happiness and satisfaction in 
the a that he or she has con- 
tributed to bettering the situation of 
the orphans of veterans, and in this 
way has helped to build a_ better 
America. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re. 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


104TH INF. (26th Div.) —Annual reunion, Apre 
mont Day, April 24-25, at Pittsfield, Mass. Ad 
ou Lindsey C. Brown, 114 Union St., Pitts- 
eC . 


Co. C, 805TH INF. (77th Div.) —Annual reunion 
and dance at 77th Div. Clubhouse, 27 W. 25th 
St., New York City, April 25, evening. Address 
Fred L. Gunther, 42 Broadway, Room 745, New 
York City. 

80TH Dtv.—Members of division from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and vicinity will hold annual ban- 
quet and reunion at McCallister’s, 1825 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia, May 6. Address Sam- 
uel B. Millinghausen, 67 E. Hortter St. Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia. 

42p Div. (Ratnsow)—Annual homecoming re- 
union and dance at Elks Club, St. Paul, Minn., 
May 9. Address Philip J. McCauley, State 
Highway Dept., 1246 University Ave., St. Paul. 

Cos. A & B, MicHIGAN Accr Tr. Det.—Sixth 
annual reunion at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 16. Address C. B. Caldwell, 2824 
Grand. Ave., Milwaukee. 

103ep ENG. (28TH Div.)—Fifth annual reunion 
at Elks Club, Scranton, Pa., May 19. Address 
R. A. Barrett, 1805 Grandview St., Scranton, Pa. 

87TH D1tv.—To complete roster, ex-members of 
this division are asked to write the Secretary, 
John Edwards, 323 Stoneman Bldg., Columbus, O. 

408TH TEL. BN.—Former members _ interested 
In reunion to be held in October during Legion 
National Convention at Omaha, write L. D. 
Rrodiel, Room 1109, Telephone Bldg. Omaha, 


eb. 

801st, 8302p, 303p M. T. C.—Reunion at Omaha 
during Legion National Convention, Oct. 6-9. 
Address any of following: Clifford Sickels, 78 
Tod Lane, Youngstown, O.; Joe P. Snyder, 
Box 304, Wayne, Mich.; Silver Jones, 917 Wall 
St., Toledo, O.; George T. Bond, care Ame’ 
Legion Post, Flat Rock, Ill.; ©. D, Stoudt, 274 
Bowmanville St., Akron, 0.; O. P. T. Hams 
1216 Barthold St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

330TH T. & R. Co., TANK CorPs—Former 
members interested in proposed reunion, ad 
dress P. H. Mangan, 123 Liberty Ave. Rut 
land, Vt. 

291TH ENG.—J’o complete roster, send names 
and addresses to W. A. Olson, 724 Case St., St 
Paul, Minn. 

416TH R. R. Tet. BN.—To complete roster 
and plan for reunion to be held in June in Les 
Angeles or in October at Omaha, ex-members 
of this outfit _ — be i J. G. Karsten. 
. M. C. A., ng Beach, Cal. 

Base Hosp. 62.—First reunion at Omaha Con- 
vention of Legion. To complete roster address 
Julia Norrelund, 1501 Ardmore Ave., Chicago. 
Ill, or Mabel Farr, 31 Tenth St., Fargo, N. D. 

MICHIGAN AGGIE TRAINING Det.—Cos. A and 
B will hold sixth annual reunion at Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 16. 

108TH Frey Hosp. (27th Div.) —Former mem- 
bers interested in proposed reunion at New 
York City, Sept. 10-12, write Edward H. 

Box 221, Avon, N. Y. 
ex-members 





> eth G. Trot 
are asked to write Kenn . Irons, 
1054 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Business Opportunity 
exists for the man who wishes to be his 
own boss dl ag owner of a permanent, 
rofitable merchandising 
service. It —% amt with $35.00 capital, or 
$1,000.00, but it cannot start without cap- 
ital. The of success no reason- 
able limit. It has attracted to it and has 
today engaged in it, men who are conspicu- 
ous successes and of long and wide experi- 
capital abun- 


other 
ited business eupemenee and qualifications, 
and very small Ce my 

No man is too big for the business. 

Men of strong professional standing with 
splendid incomes have given up these in- 
comes and their professional work to engage 
in this service, with success. 

The business is merchandising, but it en- 
tails a service that is unique, intensely in- 
teresting—productive of great enthusiasm, 
and broadly constructive. It makes you the 
ity, noe L our community, 
town, city, or distri and pays you a 
profit for such benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real success, and this service 
literally enables you to take time from eternity and put it 
into the life of man, and make legitimate profits in doing so. 
Address: THUMB PRINT PRODUCTS CO. 
1817 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


earn good money at home in your spare time 
show cards for us. No canvassing or soliciting. 
you how by our new simple instructograph 
. Wesupply both men and women with work at 
no matter where you live and pay you cash for all 
completed each week. Full particulars and book- 
free. Write today. 

AMERICAN 50 SHOW CARD = LIMITED 

Adams Building, T: 


Make a Lot of Money 


four rich in the Candy ih. << not 
it N No experience or capital needed. I teach 

ing, and give you an expensive out- 
| Rt of Confectioner’s Tools FREE. Write today 
for particulars, interesting Candy Book, and 
Recipes—no charge. 

NANCY BAXTER 

207 C West Ohio St. Chicago 


GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


Thousands of Government Positions paying 
$100-$300 monthly, traveling or stationary, 
open yearly. Ex-service men get preference. 
Mr. Ozment, former Government Examiner, 
and Mr. Millspaugh, Member American Le- 
gion, are now “coaching” the boys. Get their 
"dope” at once. It will pay you—“nuff said.” 
Write OZMENT-MILLSPAUGH, 1201 Arcade } Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 


A 
HANDBOOK OF AMERICANISM 


“SERVICE” 


By 
GARLAND W. POWELL 
National Director of Americanism 


Sutonded to Stimulate Study of Citizenship 

create new Interest in Our Duties as 
—. and fill a Long Needed want for 
@ guide book for Service to God and Country. 


Many States, Organizations and 
Schools have adopted this as a text- 
k for teaching Citizenship and 
Americanism. 
History, Etiquette and Significance of 
the U. S. Flag is included in this book. 











In your own 
home in 
—. time. 








Invaluable to Legion Posts 
and Auxiliary Units 
Diseusses Legion activities and movements, 
including Boy Scout work, Community Bet- 
terment, Recreation, Education, Radicalism, 
Americanization, Schools, programs for Na- 
idays and Legion campaigns, 
Fifty Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 
Sold Only Through 


EMBLEM DIVISION 


Headquarters American Legion 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





are] Mar. 14, aged 40. 











TAPS 


The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Frank CuHiI0c0s, Andrew Borgen Post, New 
Richland, Minn. D. March 14. Served in Co. A, 
18th Bn., U. S. Guards. 

RaymMonp G. Copy, Melain-Chandler Post, 
Hilisboro, Il. Killed in railroad accident at 
Litchfield, Ill, Jan. 19, aged $1. Served in 


Army. 
Lawrence A. J. Danimar, Lester S. Wass 
D. Mar. 19. Served in 


Post, Gloucester, Mass. 
Navy. 

Lee Ko.ster, Douglas County Post, Omaha, 
Neb. D. Jan. 12, aged 38. Served in Q. M. ©. 

NIcHOLAS LEWISKY, Charles and Martin Sku- 
bic Post, Forest City, Pa. mine acci- 
dent, Feb. 15. Served in 314th Inf. 

HoweELL LINK, James J. Goodfellow Post, San 
Angelo, Tex. D. Feb. 28, aged 35. Served with 
17lst Co., 20th Eng. 

Wituam K. Lyon, Lester Harris Post, Na- 
tional Sanatorium, Tenn. D. Aug. 10, aged 29. 
Lieut., A. S. 

JOHN C. MCCAHILL, Paris (France) Post. D. 
Feb. 20 at Leysin, Switzerland. 

DaxtonN McGarvey, Clymer (Pa.) Post, 
Killed Feb. 6, aged 28. With Hq. Co., 52d Inf. 

JaMes McGratH, Charles and Martin Skubic 
Post, Aw City, Pa. D. Mar. 24. Served on 


U. S. &. C x 

CHARLES L. MCKEEHAN, Ingersoll-Walthour 
Post, Philadelphia, Pa. D. Mar. 23, aged 48. 
Major, Ordnance Dept. 

ae MAHER, Spencer-Kelly Post, Tarrytown, 

D. Mar. 4. Served in 15th U. S. Cavalry. 

gE. METZGER, Commemorative Post, Del- 

phos, O. D. at Veterans Bureau Hosp., Prescott 
Ariz., Feb. 18, aged 88. Served in Army. 

CarL Misner, Lagrange County Post, La- 
grange, Ind. D. at Howe, Ind., March 7. Served 
in A. E. F. 

Pavut R. Morrett, Henry H. Houston 2d Post, 
Germantown, Pa. D. Mar. 9, aged 40. Capt. A. S. 

James L. Moore, Latrobe (Pa.) Post. D. 
Served with Co. C, 146th Inf. 

ALVIN Moses, Carson Pirie Scott Post, Chica- 
go, Ill. D. March 7. Served with Medical Det. 

Lewis C. Nose, Charles H. Alward Post, 
Cochituate, Mass. D. March 4, aged 28. Served 
in Navy. 

Lovuls E. Norpen, John Donald Garbutt Post, 
Sheridan, Wyo. D. at —- Ore., Mar. 3. 
Served with 32d Co., O. A. 

CHARLES Presse, East Livergoct (O.) Post. D. 
March 19, aged 33. Served in Co, M, 6th Inf., 
5th Div. 

Frep A. PHELPS, Codington County Post, 
Watertown, S. D. D. March 10. Served with Co. 
M, 351st Inf. 

CHARLES RuHoaApeEs, Dallas Center (Ia.) Post. 
D. Mar. 8, aged 30. Served with 42d Div. 

Ear. C. RIcHArRDs, Paris (France) Post. D. 
Jan. 26. 

Leo A. Roserts, McLain-Chandler Post, Hills- 
boro, Ill. D. Feb. 21, aged 25. Served with 
124th M. G. Bn., 33d Div. 

Pasquo_e SANTACROCE, Burton Potter Post, 
Greenport, N. Y. D. Feb. 7. Served with Co. 
C, 305th Inf., 77th Div. 

James Scott, Malden (Mass.) Post. D. Dec. 
26, aged 33. Served with 53d Pioneer Inf. 

CHARLES S. STEELE, Keokuk (la.) Post. D. 
Jan. 25, aged 37. 

CLARENCE STEFFEY, Hospital fos, 

D. at Lima, 0. Feb. 
. Lorraine Poste Red Oak, 
Served with Co. M, 168th 


Lovie A. Taywuor, Lorraine Post, Red Oak, 
Ia. D. Nov. 9. Served in A. 

Rosert A. TAYLOR, East Liverpool (O.) Post. 
D. Mar. 11. Served in Co. G, 104th Inf. 

ARTHUR THOMAS, Aarvig-Campbell Post, Pon- 
tiac, Ill. D. March 6, aged 36. Served with 
Supply Co., 346th Inf., 87th Div. 

CHARLES TREFT, Tom Schwinn Post, Welling- 
ton, Kan. D. Feb. 25, aged 33. With 42d Div. 

MELVILLE TRUCKSIS, Clifford Thompson Post, 
Troy, O. D. Mar. 13, aged 32. Served with Co. A, 
148th Inf. 

LAWRENCE VAN ECHTEN, South Orange 
e J. pea Post. D. Feb. . aged $2. Served with 

JOHN Wanstnext, Milwaukee (Wis.) Post. D.| 
Mar. 1. Served with Btty. D, 121st F. A. 

JaMes A. Wuitinc, Lester Harris Post, Na- 
tional Sanatorium, Tenn. D. Aug. 24, aged 24. 
Served in M. T. C, 











Dawson 


Tuomas H. eee 3 Spencer-Kelly seco 


Tarrytown, N. Y. D 

Conrap C. Gas. Reino Post, Stambaugh, | 
Mich. > Mar. 2, aged 3 

JaMes W. ZACHARY, * charles Walters Post, | 
Fredonia, Kan. D. Dec. 9, aged 31. Served with 
Co. C, 30th Inf., 3d Div. 


Batticliclds 


from New York 


$220 AR Bapences 


ISIT Paris and the battle- 
fields this year on a United 
States Lines’ ‘‘all expense”’ tour. 
Travel comfortably in exclusive 
tourist third class accommoda- 
tions at lower rates than ever 
before. The cost may be only 
$220 for a 26-day trip, including 
round-trip steamship fares, bus 
and train fares in France, meals 
and good hotel accommo- 
dations while abroad, and a 
comprehensive, personally con- 
ducted tour of the battlefields. 
Write today for illustrated 
literature. Get the greatly en- 
larged schedules and learn 
about the voyage on such fa- 
mous Government ships as the 
Leviathan, George Washington 
and President Roosevelt. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 

















Just send your name and ad- 

dress—we'll send this 18K White Gold 

ring set AAl quality blue-white Diamond 

for Free Examination. If satisfied, pay 
RRO 


only $2. upon acceptance—then only 
$4.30 a month 
teed or Money Refunded. 


No Red Tape—Ne Delay 

Transactions ——_ 
A complete catal 
Freep ismonds, Wat 

and Jewelry. 10 Months to Pay on 
rything. Send forit today. 


LW: SWEET INC. 
660 BROADWAY. NEW YOR* 
NEW CROP 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


‘The Kind That’s Best on Pancakes’ 


51¢ Pound Can $2.00 
Shipped C.O.D. Postage Added 


RAYMOND V. PARKER, Lowell, Vt. 


DOWN 


10 MONTHS 
TO PAY 




















our factory to wearer. 

sold. Over ome million sat- 

bia i. No capital or experience 
Shite Largestendy income. Many earn 

$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 

allotted. Write Free 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, see Bway, New York | 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only 
welope. Address 


when accompanied by stamped en’ 


Super Soup 
“How many calories in this soup?” de- 


manded a dyspeptic diner. | 
“Don’t get gay,” admonished the tough 


waitress. “If you don’t like ’em, you can 
strain ’em through your napkin.” 


Innuendo 


“Troubles never come single,” philoso- 
phized the uninvited caller. 

“Who’s your companion?” asked 
bored host. 


Always Dependable 


“Your paper has maligned me!’ roared 
the irate citizen, as he stormed into the 
editor’s sanctum. “I demand that 
the guilty reporter right this 
wrong!” ; 

“Trust him,” retorted the editor 
sadly, “to write this wrong.” 


the 


No Exaggeration Here 


“Well, well, well!” ejaculated 
Smith, looking up from his paper. 
“Old John Bluffson is dead. The 
last of the Six Hundred.” 

“The last of the Six Hundred?” 
queried his wife. “Why, I thought 
the last of the Six Hundred died 
years ago.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand, my dear. Bluffson was the 
last of the six hundred vice-presi- 
dents of the Tenth National 
Bank.” 


Danger! 


The amateur sociologist was ex- 
pounding a theory. 

“For instance,” he forinstanced, 
“take your neighbor's life—” 

“I'd like to, but I don’t dare,” 
interrupted a member of the audi- 
ence. “He plays a saxophone at 
mom, but he’s a policeman by 

ay.’ 


Maneuvers—Light Equipment 


Rufe, participant in the recent 
quarrel, dropped over to Sam’s 
hut and found him apparently en- 
grossed in deep thought. 


“Whaffo’ yo’-all settin’ dere 
dumb-like?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Hush yo’ mouf, boy,” ordered 
Sam. “Ah’s thinkin’.” 

“Shucks! Yo’ ain’ thinkin’, You’ kain’t 
think! All yo’ is doin’ is passin’ yo’ brain 
in review.” 


Nothing Like Being Definite 


[Notice in the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer- 
Sun] 


The following described dogs if not called 
for by November 20th will be killed: 15 
dogs of various sizes and colors. M. D. 
Gill, Chief of Police. 


Seclusion 


The bishop was frankly surprised as he 
faced his pretty young caller. 

“Do you wish to spend the rest of your 
life in a convent?” he asked. 

“Heavens, no!” replied the girl. “Only 
until my bob grows out again.” 


A Major Operation 
{From the Johnson Oity (Tenn.) Staff- 
News] 
is recuperating at the Appa- 
lachian Hospital, after two operations per- 
formed during the past few days for em- 
pyema. The affliction followed a compli- 


American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


eation of influenza and pneumonia, neces- 
sitating the operations for draining from 
the right side. The patient is showing 
favorable symptoms. 

The raid also resulted in the destruc- 
tion of nine outfits, including five thou- 
sand gallons of beer, 30 gallons of whisky, 
15 gallons of low wine and 108 fermenters. 
They captured five high-powered guns and 
a number of revolvers. Many shots were 
fired in the surrounding hills, but no direct 
attack was made. 


Now, Where Are You Going? 
[Ad in New Orleans States] 


WANT to buy several loads shells, gravel 
or brickbats. Phone Walnut 2553. 











“You oughter ’ve known better’n that.” 
“How could I know my blame horn wasn’t gonna work?” 


Placing the Blame 


“T’d never have married you if you 
hadn’t led me on,” growled Van Nagg dur- 
ing one of the family tiffs. 

“Led you on?” sneered his wife. “Dur- 
ing our courtship I had very little to say, 
I’m sure.” 

“I on’t I know it? That’s what led me 


on.’ 
Nobody Home 


“Nobody Home” we dubbed poor Joe 
When we all went to school; 

He was a dumbbell without a doubt, 
But he was a dancing fool. 

There was no sense in the things he’d say—~ 
Oh, he was a crazy bim! 

But when the orchestra started, son, 
His pedals would talk for him. 


That was many a year ago, 
And now we are all grown men; 
Every once in a long, long while 
Joe’s getting back home again. 
Then we turn out to welcome him, 
For he is a famous chap: 
“Nobody Home”—and his clever feet 
Have put the old town on the map. 
Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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The Cynic 
[Ad in the Kellogg (Idaho) Hvening News] 
WORK WANTED —I have got to have 
a job, am man 32 years old, intelligent 
but married. Phone 11. 


His Capacity 
“Why do you call that a one-man dog, 
Sam?” asked Col. Culpepper, inspecting the 
savage-looking mongrel that his colored re- 
tainer was leading down the street. 
“Well, suh, ’caze one man am all dat he 
eats at one time, suh.” 


A Legitimate Question 
“We are all here to help others,” ex- 
pounded the Sunday school teacher. 
“But then,” asked the bright but puz- 
zled kid, “what are the others here for?” 


The Getaway 


_The village improvident was observed 
dickering with an automobile salesman for 
an expensive motor. 

“What do you mean,” asked a 
candid friend, “by buying a big, 
fast car when you can’t even pay 
your bills?” 

“That,” admitted the improvi- 
dent, “is the main reason I am 
buying a big, fast car.” 


Acquirable Booty 


Kindly Old Party No. 628246 
happened up the street in time to 
interrupt a juveniie street fight. 

“Here, here,” he remonstrated. 
“What are you boys quarreling 
about?” 

“A quarter,” he was told. 

“And who has the quarter?” 

“Perey Pettingwell,” both bat- 
tlers assured him. 


Similar Gait 


Out on the edge of the desert, a 
rancher owned a popular priced 
ear which he had painted white. 
He entered a nearby village one 
day, slightly madder than a wet 
hen. 

“Look at my car!” he fumed. 
“Shot plumb full of holes!” 

“Meet some bandits?” chorused 
the corner loafers. 

“No!” he snorted. “As I was 
drivin’ into town some blame’ 
tenderfoot hunters mistook it for 
a jackrabbit.” 


The Old Army Game 


Young Chesterfield Smith, noted 
for his dashing and astonishing 
success with the ladies on all oc- 
ecasions, was asked how he did it. : 

“Oh,” said he airily, “just treat ’em like 
you would a shiny newly commissioned 
second-looey. You'll get along.” 


All Depends 


“So you're a prizefighter, huh?” grunted 
the trainer to the new applicant. “What 
weight do you fight under?” 

“Dat depends on de season,” answered 
the tough guy. “I wears my he#vies till 
April, see?” 


Sex Equality Among Goats 
[Picture Caption in the Philadelphia North 
American] 

A Milk-giving Georgia Goat Doing His 
Stuff for Two Persuasive Atlanta Girls. 


Answer: Second Looey 

“What kind of a fellow is that new 
post member?” . 

“Well, he’s the kind who would write 
the Legion Weekly asking them to express 
his thanks to all the boys for the assist: 
anee they gave him during the World 
War.” 








